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= Topics ‘suggested for discussion | in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

Schoo] Apparatus. 

The teaching of definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 





ComMENCEMENT OF Sunscription: By reference to 


” the foot of the first page of the cover, it will be seen 
_ that the terms of this Journal are “ New Subscribers 
 '0 commence with the Volume ;” and, as the volume 
> commences in July, we have been in the habit of 
' sending to all new subscribers the back numbers to 
_ the preceding July. This bas generally given sat- 
| isfaction both to them, as enabling them to have the 


work bound for preservation and reference, and to 


") us by disposing of the back numbers, which would 
) otherwise be a dead loss on hand. But latterly, a 


few of our friends desire to have their year begin 


with the number of the month in which they sub- 
) scribe ; and after some hesitation, we have decided 
> 'o gratify them. Accordingly, hereafter, whenever 


express directions are given to that effect, the year 


) *hall begin with the time of actual subseription.— 
_ But in the absence of express directions on the sub- 

ject, the back numbers from the commencement of 
4 the current volume will be sent as beretofore. 





One Tune at A Toe: In consequence of devo- 


4 ting the whole of the January No. to the proceed- 


ings of the State Association at Lewistown, a mass 


> of communications, proceedings of County Educa- 
tional Societies and other matter, has accumulated 
+) %pon us, so large as to render it impossible for one 
) %mber of the Journal to dispose of it. Underthese 











cireumstances, we have determined to. overcome e the 
difficulty by attending to only one part of it till that 
is provided for, Accordingly, this month the read- 
er will find the proceedings of a large number of 
Institutes, Associations, &c., to the exclusion of 
nearly every thing else. These will not only be all 
found interesting, but, at the present juncture, it is 
right to let all concerned see the strong evidence 
they exhibit of the efficient working of the new 
school law, and especially of the County 'Superin- 
tendency. 

The March No. shall be mainly given to the com- 
munications of our correspondents; and afterwards 
we hope to resume and sustain the usual even tenor 


of our woy. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The following county pewspapers have now a por- 
tion of their columns expressly and regularly devo- 
ted to the subject of education, under the above 
head. They, and all similarly liberal papers, should 
be written for and supported by Teachers : 

Commonwealth, Washington, A. M. Gow, Edu. Ed, 

Review, “ D. lewery, “ 

Star of the North, Bloomaburg, Col. co., R. W. 
Weaver, Edu. Ed. 

Journal, Huntingdon, J. A. Hall, Eda. Ed. 

Citizen, Smethport, McKean co., C.H. Allen, Eda. 
Ed. 

Spirit of the Age, Meadville, 8. S. Sears, Edu. Bd. 

Centre Democrat, Bellefonte, W. W. Brown, “ 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

We invite for this document, which may be found 
in the present number, a careful perusal; and we 
particularly demand for it the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and of the present Executive 
officers of the State. It is one of those common 
sense and conservative, yct able and appropriate 
documents, which have latcly distinguished the 
School Department. If the policy which it orges 
—that is, the obvious policy of allowing the recent 
chanzes in the schoo! system to be fully tried by 
experience, instead of being judged and condemned 
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by unreliable theory—we venture the prediction that 
the result will be alike creditable to all—to the past 
as well as the present authorities—while it will re- 
dound to the vast benefit of the youth of the State. 

As to the changes in the machinery of the system 
which the report recommends, viz: State Normal 
Schools and a separate Department of Education, it 
is needless to multiply words. Every experienced 
educationist, in and out of office, has recommended 
them. If the mass of opinion and argument here- 
tofore presented in their favor are not sufficient, 
any thing we could now say would avail little to 
secure them. 

The appendix to the report, consisting of the 
reports of the County Superintendents, is too volum- 
inous for our columns. We would, however, com- 
mend them to the careful consideration of the peo- 
ple and the Teachers of the respective counties. 
They will, for the first time, present something 
Jike a reliable account of the educational condition 
and wants of every part of the State. ‘In that view 
they will be invaluable, as forming a safe basis for 
reformation and improvement. 

Mr. Black the author of this report is now separa- 
ted from his official connexion with the Common 
School System of the State ; and it is mere justice to 
say thata more effective and true hearted, yet mild 
and unpretending officer never directed its adminis- 
tration. Among the acts which indicated the calm 
yet efficient decision of his character, the convention 
of County Superintendents which met in Harrisburg 
on the 12th of Jul. , 1854, will long be remembered 
as the very crisis of the present school law. 


STATE OFFICERS OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

A brief visit to Harrisburg, a few days ago, made 
us personally acquainted, for the first time, with the 
State Superintendent and De uty State Superintend- 
dent. The result is a belief thatthe common school 


system is in good hands. 
Co}. Curtin, has been, for many years, an active 


and effective Director of the Common Schools cf 
Bellefonte, where he resided. In that capaci- 
ty it was our good fortune to correspond with him 
and to learn his devotion to the schools. This is a 
good beginning, which a personal interview induces 
the beiief will lead to a good ending. 

Mr. Hickok seems to be clear minded, energetic 
and devoted to the work befure him. Good service 
in the good cause may be expected from him. 

We hope to chronicle much progress in the sys- 
tem during the coming three years, The new offi- 
cers take charge of it at a most interesting and im- 
portant juncture. If they content themselves, as 
we have reason to hope they will, with building up 
on the old found:tions, and do not tear down for the 





mere purpose of showing their powers of originality, 


all will be well. There is yet enough undone need- 
ing their utmost skill and energy, without undoing 
that which has been already well done. 





GOVERNOR POLLOCK’S INAUGURAL. 

As Editor of this Journal, we take no part in the 
politics of the day ; but the portion of Governor Pol. 
lock’s inaugural address relating to education, is so 
able and in such accordance with the general feeling 
of the friends of the common schools, that we cannot 
forbear inserting it. The passage in reference to 
Normal Schoojs is especially valuable, consicering 
its source and the period of its appearance. 


Virtue, intelligence and truth, are the foundation of our 
Republic. By these our institutions and privileges can and 
will be preserved, Ignorance is not the mother of Puatriot- 
ism or oi Republics. It is the enemy and destroyer of both. 
Education, in its enlightening, elevating and reforming in- 
fluences, in the full power of its beneficent results, should 
be encotraged by the State. Not that mere intellectual cul- 
ture that leaves the mind a moral waste, unfit to understand 
the duties of the man or citizen, but that higher education, 
founded upon, directed and controlled by sound and eleva- 
ted moral principle—that recognizes the Bible as the founda- 
tion of true knowledge, as the text-book alike of the child 
and the American statesman, and as the great charter and 
bulwark of civil and religious freedom. The knowledge 
thus acquired is the power conservative of States and nations, 
more potent in its energy to uphold the institutions of free- 
dom and the rights of man, than armies and navies in their 
proudest strength. 

The framers of our Constitution understood this, and wise- 
ly provided for the establishment of schools, and ** the pro- 
motion of the arts and sciences in one or more seminaiies of 
learning,”’ that the advantages of education might be enjoy- 
ed by all. 

To improve the efficiency of this system, not only by per- 
fecting our common schools, but by encouraging and aiding 
** one or more”’ higher literary institutions, in which teach- 
ers can be trained and qualified ; and to increase the fund 
appropriated to educational purposes. are objects which will 
at all times receive my willing approval. Money liberally, 
yet wisely expended in the pursuit and promotion of know- 
ledge, is true economy. The integrity of this system and 
its fund must be preserved. No division of this fund 
for political or sectarian purposes, should ever be made 
or attempted. To divide is to destroy. Party and 
sectarian jealousies would be engenderea—the unity and 
harmony of the system destroyed. and its noble objects frus- 
trated and defeated. Bigotry might rejoice; patriotism would 
weep, Over such a result. 





THE GEM OF THE INAUGURATION. 

The incident described below, struck us, when first 
informed of it, as being both beautiful and unusual 
in no ordinary degree. No one with a heart of the 
night kind can fail to appreciate the exceeding in- 
terest and moral beauty of the occurrence. Butun- 
fortunately, in our State, such events have not been 
common, Hereafter, however, we hope to see the 
Teacher more thought of and oftener had in remem- 
brance on all public occasions: and especially do 
we hope to see him make a lodgment in the heart 
as well as the head of his pupils. 

We had hoped to be enabled to lay before the 
readers of the Journal a fuller account of the elo- 
quence and right feeling which were poured forthon 
the occasion alluded to, but have been disappointed. 
Still even the brief account, now given, will show 
that a new era has dawned; inasmuch as the first 
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hours of power are devoted to doing the faithful 
Teacher honor. 


PreasaAnt Re-Unron.—An interesting “ 1e-union” took 
place at Col. Coverly’s hotel, in this Borough, on Wednes- 
day evening succeeding the inauguration, for the particulars 
of which we are indebted to Col. M’Ciure, of the Cham- 
persburg Repository and Whig, who participated in the fes- 
tivities of the occasion: Rev. Davip Kirparrick, of West- 
moreland, came on here to witness the inauguration of one 
his school boys as Governor of Pennsylvania, and he met 
with ten of his early pupils, all now occupying prominent 
positions in life. Mr. Kirkpatrick is an Irishman and a 
Democrat, but he had to sacrifice his political predilections to 
vote for “Jemmy;” and now that he is elected, he could not 
deny himself the gratification of seeing him assume the ele- 
vated position assigned him by the people, and give him 
his blessing. His pupils referred to are Governor PoLiock, 
Secretary Curtin, Senator Taccart, J. M. K1rkPATRICK, 
Esq.. of the House; Hon. Josnua W. Comty, of Danville; 
Jas. PLEASANTS, Esq., of Northumberland; L. A. Mackey, 
Esq., of Lock Haven ; Dr. H. PLeasants. of Philadelphia; 
Mr. McReywotps, of Harmsburg, and Col. WEeLLs Cover- 
Ly, proprietor of Coverly’s Hotel—all of whom met their 
preceptor at a supper prepared for the occasion. No wine 
was there to inspire the eloquence of the party ; but some of 
the addresses were of the most touching character. The 
venerable preceptor, borne down with the weight of years 
alloted to mortals, addressed his whilom pupils with all the 
simplicity and earnestness of a doting grandfather address- 
ing children. It was perhaps the proudest day of his life, 
and he wept like a child as he recalled the happy memories 
of other days and pointed to the now mature and eminent 
minds he had shaped in boyhood. After the other ceremo- 
nies were concluded, he grasped each by the hand in turn, 
saying Vale, vale, longum vale ; doubtless feeling that he 
had met most, and perhaps all of them, the last time.—Har- 
risburg Morning Herald. 





State aid to County Teachers’ Institutes. 


The following able memorial—drawn up, we are 
informed, by the venerable Dr. Wa. Dartineron, of 


West Chester, so well known as a scholar, espe- 


cially in the department of natural science—has 
been numerously signed by citizens of Chester co., 
and presented to the Legislature. A similar memo- 
rial was prepared and presented by the officers of 
the State convention which meet at Harrisburg two 
years ago, and organized the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is to be hoped that our State will at last 
accede to this reasonable request, in imitation of 
others that have adopted the measure, and in every 
instance with abundant success, Would it not be 
well for active friends of the schoolsin all the coun- 
ties, to second the movement in Chester ? 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania— 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, inhabitants of the coun 
ty of Chester, respectfully represents, 

That your Memorialists have observed with great satis- 
faction, the progress of improvement in our Edncational In- 
stitutions—the rapidly increasing appreciation of our Com- 
mon School System—and especially the laudable desire 
manifested by the Teachers, in our Common Schools, to en- 
hance their own qualifications for the proper discharge of 
their important duties. Your memorialists are not going to 
trespass on your patience, at this stage of our country’s 
progress, by descanting on the value of Intelligence in a 
Republic, and the indispensable necessity of a liberal Edu- 
cation to a People that means to sustain and perpetuate its 
Free Institutions. We shall take for granted, that we are 
all of one mind upon that subject: But we would respect- 
fully remark, that however earnest our Teachers may be, 
in endeavoring to discharge the duties of their responsible 
office, it must be obvious to all, that at the commencement 
of a great and comprehensive system—where adequate in- 





struction is sought to be imparted to every child in the Com- 
monwealth—there will inevitably be inexperience among 
some of the Teachers, and consequentiy, more or less of de- 
ficiency in their acquaintance with the best methods of tui- 
tion, and the most approved management of Schools. 

Sensible of this defect, and anxious to remedy it, our 
Teachers have had recourse to an annual convention for the 
purpose of mutual improvement, by an interchange of views 
and sentiments,—and also by listening to the lectures and 
instructions of learned and practical Professors, who have 
kindly attended, and co-operated in the laudable work.— 
This enterprise is denominated a Teachers’ Institute. Its 
operations, thus far, have been highly satisfactory, and give 
promise of the most beneficial resuits to all concerned :— 
that is to say to the whole community. It will be apparent, 
however, at a glance, that these annual meetings must ne- 
cessarily require some pecuniary resources, to defray the 
travelling and incidental expenses of the public-spirited 
Lecturers, and friends of Education, who attend from a dis- 
tance ; for, generous though they be, they cannot reasonably 
be expected—after giving their time and services for the 
benefit of the Institute—to pay the cost of the journey, also, 
for the privilege of coming to enlighten us. These expenses, 
hitherto, have been met by the voluntary contributions of a 
few liberal friends of the good cause ; but your Memonalists 
can perceive neither equity. nor propriety, in continuing such 
a burthen upon a generous few,—when the object is so palpa- 
bly for the benefit of all our people. A moment’s considera- 
tion. we are sure. will convince every one of the injustice of 
such partial requisitions for a general and noble purpose, We 
therefore respectfully ask of the Legislature that an act be 
passed, authorizing the Teachers of the Common Schools, 
and other Seminaries of Learning. in the county of Chester, 
to organize and establish a Teacher’s Institute. in suid coun- 
ty, to meet once a year. in the most convenient season, and 
at such place as a majority may elect (the annual session 
not to exceed one week )—for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement—conferring together on the best modes, or sys- 
tems, for promoting the great interests committed to their 
charge—and for procuring Lecturers of ability and experi- 
ence, to address them on the same subject : and furthermore, 
that the said Act may provide that the Presiding Officer, to- 
gether with the Secretary of the Institute, be authorized, at 
each annual session thereof to draw upon the County Treas- 
urer for a sum not exceeding Two Hundred Dollars, for the 
purpose of aiding to defray the travelling aad incidental ex- 
penses of such Lecturers as may attend by invitation of the 
Institute, and address them on the topics pertaining to the 
Education of youth. 

Your Memoralists are so thoroughly persuaded of the 
importance, propriety, and equity of this application, that 
they forbear to enlarge further upon its claims to the public 
favor. They believe the object to be worthy the attention 
of every county in the State; but they content themselves 
with asking that Chester county may be permitted and en- 
couraged to proceed thus, in the good work of training and 
fitting her portion of ‘ young America” for the grave duties 
of Freeemen. And your Memorialists, &c. 


A Three Months Institute. 

Lancaster was the first county in Kastern Penn- 
sylvania, to hold a Teachers’ Institute; next she 
held three in one season; and now she is to have one 
of three months duration, 

All the details of this noble undertaking are not 
yet arranged, but that it will be effected and succeed 
there is little doubt. 

The matter has been pressing itself for months, 
strongly, on the attention of the teachers of the 
county and the County Superintendent. They felt 
that more and better preparation for the discharge 
of their duties was indispensable ; but while hesi- 
tating to begin, the good people of Mui.ierstown, 
in Manor township, solved the difficulty. A large 
and commodious Academy building has recently 
been there erected and is now nearly ready for oc- 
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cupants. Before opening it for its proper use, the 
Trustees have offered it, free of charge, to the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, if he will hold in it athree months 
Institute or Normal School for the Teachers of the 
county. A clever sum of money was also at once 
subscribed by the citizens, and assurances given 
that in the matter of boarding, the members of the 
institute should be liberally provided for. The affair 
may therefore be considered certain. 

We are informed that it is Mr. Wickersham’s in- 
tention to obtain the assistance of as strong a body 
of instructors as the State can produce, and to use 
every effort to make the Institute, which will prob- 
ably open in April, an era in the educational history 
of the county. 

As soonas the details shall be definitely arranged, 
they will be announced. In the mean time we can- 
not forbear saying, all hail to Lancaster county, and 
especially to Millersville! 





Official Department: 


Monthly Decisions, Explanations & Instructions 
by the State Superintendent. 

School house tax to be assessed on the whole District 
The special tax, under section 33, to buy ground 
or build school house, should be assessed upon 
the tax-payers of the entire district, and not upon 
a portion only, ‘There is no provision in the law 
‘or limiting the assessment to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the proposed buildings. 

Scholars to be sent to the nearest school: Schools are 
established and houses built, for the accommodation 
of the neighborhood in which they are located ; and 
pupils should, of right, be sent to the nearest and 
most convenient school, unless they can be accom- 
modated to better advantage elsewhere, with dif- 
ference in distance so slight, as to be practically 
immaterial. 

Scholars under 5, and over 21 years, not admissable: 
The Jaw makes no provision for the tuition of pn- 
nils in the Common Schools, under five, or over 
twenty-one years of age. 





Ceachers’ Schools. 


SUSQUEHANNA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Eprror: [see by the Journal that you ap- 
propriate a column occasionally, for notices of 
schools for teachers, or academies and seminaries, 
vhich have Normal School departments connected 
with them. Permit me to call the attention of the 
readers of your periodical, to one other institution 
of this kind. The Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, 
which was opened for teachers’ classes on the 6th 
of September last, is located in Towanda, Bradford 
county, upon the banks of the Susquehanna, A 
more delightful spot can hardly be found in the 
State. ‘The building is large and commodious ; the 
rooms are pleasant and convenient, and the sur- 
rounding scenery is as romantic as any along the 
bauks of this noble stream. The schoo! is under the 
charge of Rev. S. 7. Colt, A. M., as principal, assist- 
ed by Rev. J. MeWilliam, A.M., Prof. ancient lan- 








guages, &c., and Chas. it. Coburn, A. M. Prof 
Mathematics and Superintendent of the Normal 
School. The female department is conducted by 
Mrs. M. Kenedy, Preceptress, Mrs F. Biles, teacher 
of Music, French and drawing, and Miss P. Dayton, 
who has charge of the Primary Department. 

The Superintendent of the Normal School, has 
had an experience of about thirty years, in schools 
of various kinds, in the State of New York. A ma- 
jority of the teachers in several of the towns of Tio- 
ga, ‘Tompkins, Chemung and Broome counties in 
that State, have, at different times, been under his 
charge. His intimate acquaintance, with the prom- 
inent teachers and Educationalists in the Empire 
State, will enable him to introduce into this import- 
ant department, the methods of teaching that have 
proved successful in other States. 

It is hoped that this institution, that has just 
started under favorable circumstances, will do much 
to improve the common schools in this section of 
the State; so that ere long Bradford and its adjoin- 
ing counties, will be, if not foremost, at least on 
equality with the other counties of the State, in the 
cause of popular education. 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, AIRY VIEW, JUNIATACO., PA. 
This institution has strong claims on public pat- 
ronage. The student here enjoys all the advantages 
necessary for the successful prosecution of hs stud- 
ies. The scholarship, skill and fidelity of its instruc. 
tors, well attested by a long and successful experi- 
ence, constitute an ample guarantee that the you'h 
committed totheir care will be thoroughly instructed 
and carefully and religiously trained. The buildings 
are new, lurge and commodious; the location health. 
ful and beautiful; and the terms quite as moderate 
as at any institution of similar advantages in the 
country. The moral and religious character of the 
comtunity, and the constant efforts of the instructors 
to combine religious instruction with mental culture, 
should not be overlooked in selecting a place for the 
education of youth. A Patron. 








MANSFIELD SEMINARY. 


Mr. Evtror—Having observed in the Journal sev- 
eral noticesof literary institutions, in this State, in 
which professional instruction in the art of teaching, 
as wellas in the branches of learning necessary to 
the teacher, is given; andas you have commenced u 
a list of them with briet descriptions, I embrace the 
opportunity of making my fellow teachers of Weat- 
ern Pennsylvania acquainted with the above named 
Institution, located about five miles from Pittsburg, 
near the juncton of the Noblestown and Washing- 
ton Plank Roads. 

Mansfield Seminary is under the direction and 
control of the Rev. R. MePherson, and Mrs. M. A. 
Kerr, assisted by a number of other able teachers. 

Having been a pupil in the institution during last 
summer, | can recommend it to all such as desire to 
be ins'ructed. 

* The Principal having been connected (during 
the greater part of fifteen years’ teaching) with pube 
lie schools, I feel confident that those pupils to whom 
he awards Certificates, will be found, upon trial, 
well disciplined in the art of teaching.” 

The Post Office address is Rich Valley, Alleghe- 
ny co., Penna. 
A. T. Jackson, Prin. Pub. Schools. 
Port Perry, Allegheny co., Penna. 
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Educational Societies. 


Huntingdon County. 

The teachers of this spirited county held an Insti- 
tute in Huntingdon, on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, the 21st, 22d and 23d of December, 1854. The 
proceedings are now in the course of publication in 
the Educational Department of the Huntingdon 
Journal, ‘They are too long for our columns, even 
if we had the whole, but none too long for the teach- 
ers of the county itself. In fact, they are just such 
a report of the proceedings of such an Institute as 
is calculated to do the most good: not a mere min- 
ute of meetings, and adjournments, and appointments 
of committees, but a full review of what was done 
and said. We hope every teacher in the count 
will read them and support the local papers which 
give them publication.—En. 





Delaware County. 

A spirited and interesting meeting of the.teach- 
ersand friends of Education in this county was held 
on the 25th of November, at Media, the new county 
seat. Dr. G. Smrrn, the efficient County Superin- 
tendent was President and C. P. Hart and John Om- 
ensetter Secretaries. The length of the proceed- 
ings and the fact that a Teachers’ Institute then de- 
termined on has since been held, render their publi- 
cation now inexpedient. Next month we shall en- 
deavor to notice the proceedings of the Institute.— 
Delaware co. is in good hands and is fast awakening. 


Bucks County. 

There is to be a meeting of the teachers of this 
county, in Doylestown, on the 2lstinst. Friend Fell 
has taken his time to start; but, judging of what we 
know of him, and the preparations made for the 
meeting, we have no doubt of its succees. By all 
means let it take the Institutional form.—Eb. 





Susquehanna County. 

A large and most interesting and successful In- 
stitute was held at Harford during the week com- 
mencing November 13, 1854. The proceedings are 
long, but so valuable that we shall try to make room 
for them next month. 





Adams Cvrunty. 

The Union Teachers’ Asssociation (composed of 
the Teachers, and friends of education generally in 
Mountjoy, and the surrounding townships) held its 
second meeting, on the evening of the 5th of the 
present month, in theschool house at the two taverns. 

The meeting was called to order by the President 
Samuel Durborrow, Esq. ‘The minutes of the last 
meeting, were then read and adopted. 

The constitution was then read ; and an invitation 
given to sign. 

The association then went into an election for of- 
ficers, which resulted in the choice of the following 
named persons: for President, Baltzer Snyder ; for 
Vice Pxesident, Daniel Snyder and Jacob Lott; for 
Recording Secretary, John H. Young; for Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Robert A. Lytle; for Treasu- 
urer, 8. J. Suttle. 

On motion, the Recording Secretary, was reques- 
ted to procure a suitable book, for recording the 
proceedings of the Association. 

Our County Superintendent, Mr. D, Wills, was 
then invited to address the Association, and respond- 
ed in avery able and eloquent manner. 

On motion it was Resolved, that the thanks of the 
association be tendered to Mr. Wills for his able and 
teresting address. 





On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at 
Mount Vernon School House, in Mount Pleasant 
township, on the evening of the 3d of February 
next. Rosr. H. Lytie, Cor. See. 


CHESTER CO.—A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

A meeting of Teachers and Friends of Education 
of the townships of East Marlborough, Kennett and 
Pennsbury, was lately held in Kennett Square, for 
mutual improvement, in accordance with the pub- 
lished request of the County Superintendent. The 
Superintendent, R. A. Futhey, was appointed 
President, George P. Davis, Vice President. and 
Sallie Forward, Secretary. A large number of per- 
sons were present, and great interest was manifest- 
ed throughout the day. The names of the various 
teachers were put into a hat and drawn one ata 
time. As they were drawn, each one gave his or 
her experience in the art of teaching. The various 
modes of teaching the alphabet were discussed at 
length, and the prevailing opinion seemed to be 
that the old method of teaching the letters from A 
to Z, had been found not so good as to put the child 
to spelling in words of two syllables, so that he can 
at once see the use of letters. There appears to 
be a great diversity of opinion as to the best me- 
thod of teaching letters, and it is high time it was 
settled. After the alphabet question was freely 
discussed, spelling was taken up, then reading and 
writing. The day being nearly spent, School Gov- 
ernment was somewhat commented on. Our worthy 
and efficient Superintendent, gave us some interest- 
ing and useful advice. 

Ind, Herald. Ex-Teacuer. 

[A second County Teachers’ Institute is to be 
held in West Chester, we believe, in April. Full 
and careful preparations are in progress. No IJnsti- 
tute has yet been held in any county in this State, 
to our knowledge, without being followed by anoth- 
er. This is a decisive fact in favor of this agency 
for the improvement of the schools—Ep. | 


Beaver Co. Educational Scciety. 
Pnrsuant to notice, this body£met in the Couwt 
House on Thursday, the 11th of January, at 1 


The President, Rey. W. G. Taylor, 


o’clock, P. M. 
On motion of 


opened the exercises with prayer. 
Mr. Nicholson, 

Resolved, That this meeting be conducted asa 
Teachers’ Institute. Ordered that names and lo- 
calities of the Teachers and Directors present be 
entered as part of the minutes. 

Miss Elizabeth Dickey, Fallston; Miss Elvina 
Dickey, Sharon; Miss Sophronia Dickey, Miss N. 
J. Moorhead, late of Bridgewater ; Miss M. J. An- 
derson, Miss Sophia Field, Miss Mary West, 
Beaver; Messrs, Thomas Cresswell, Sharon; 8. H. 
Piersol, Vanport; James Moffit, Sam’'l Burnison, 
Freedom; Wm. Reed, Philipsburg; J. M. Arm- 
strong, Joseph Dunlap, James Small, J. R. Eakin, 
Brighton twp.; H. B. M’Kee, Rochester, twp.; 
Geo, Cope, late of Vanport; Rev. C. B. Maclay, 
late Principal of Beaver Academy; Andrew Wa- 
terson, Esq., Andrew Carothers, John Sutherland, 
Brighton twp.; ‘I’. B. Wells, Patterson twp, ; J. G. 
Bliss, J. D. Fearne, Borough twp. 

Besides the above a very respectable turn out of 
the citizens of the Borough and vicinity were pres- 
ent. The topics discussed were Geography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic and Grammar. An abstract of the 
remarks of each speaer will be presented for pub- 
lication next week. After the discussion was closed, 
on motion of Mr. Nicholson it was resolved, that 
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the chair appoint a committee of three to make ar- 
rangements for holding a Teachers’ Institute in 
Beaver next April. Messrs, Nicholson, Reed and 
Bliss were appointed said committee. After some 
cheering observations by Mr. Nicholson, as to the 
prosperous condition of the schools of the county 
so far as be had visited, the meeting adjourned. 
W. G. TAYLOR, Pres’t. 
J. G. Briss, Sec. 
[This meeting was held under a call of the Co. 


Superintendent. Several townshipsor District As- 
sociations have also convened under similar calls; 
and the ball is still in motion as will be seen by the 
following invitations. Truly friend Nicholson is not 
idle.—Ep. 


Notice to Teacuers: The Teachers of North 
Sewickly, Marion and Franklin townships are re- 
quested to meet at the school house near the resi- 
dence of Dr. R. Cunningham in North Sewickly 
twp.. on Saturday the 3d of February, at 10 o'clock. 

The teachers of South Beaver, Big Beaver, Chip- 
ewa and Darlington townships, are requested to 
meet in Darlington, on Saturday the 10th of Febru- 
ary, at 10 o’clock. , 

The teachers of Ohio township, are requested to 
meet in Fairview on Saturday, Feb. lith at 10 
o'clock. 

The teachers of Economy twp., are requested to 
meet in the School house near Remington Station 
on Saturday the 24th of February at 10 o'clock. 

Directors, parents and the friends of education 
generally are invited to attend. 


January 19. T. NicHoson, 





Somerset Co. Teachers’ Institute. 


According to appointment, a number of teachers 
from the adjacent Districts, assembled in the ‘T’own 
Hall 11 o’clock, on Saturday morning, Dec. 2nd.— 
After arranging preliminaries, they adjourned to 
meet at 1 o'clock in the Somerset Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Philip Smith was called to preside, and J. 
R. Challen elected Secretary. 

The objects and interests of the Association were 
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warmly discussed by Messrs. Musselman, Geisler 
and Challen ; and all concurred in the practicabili- 
ty, utility and necessity of such an organization, for 
the improvement and elevation of the teachers of 
this County. 

The following committee was appointed to draft a 
Constitution for the government of the Socie- 
ty, viz: C. C. Musselinan, John H. Lichty, Charles 
©. Knepper. The essential principles of the Con- 
stitution were considered. 

Resolved, That this Association shall meet semi- 
monthly, and that when it adjourns, it do so to meet 
in this Institute building, two weeks from to-day. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appoin- 
ted to lecture upon and illustrate the topics affixed 
to their names, at the ensuing meeting : 

J. R. Challen, Orthography. 

H. D. Coleman, Reading. 

C. C. Musselman, Writing. 

Sebastian Geisler, Arithmetic. 

After discussing minor subjects, the house resolv- 
ed itself into a conversational meeting, and finally 
adjourned to meet on Saturday, Dee. 16th, in the 
Somerset Collegiate Institute, 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Philip Smith, Dis. N. 1, C. O. Knepper, Dis. No. 


No. 10, ©. C. Musselman, Dis. No. 13, Sebastian 
Geisler, Dis. No. 15, H D. Coleman, Dis. No. 17, 
Somerset twp.; Joseph Hunter, Moses Gashavw, 
Stonecreek twp.; Jas. R. Challen, Somerset Colle. 
giate Institute. 
The appointment being unknown, Very many who 
are anxious to become members were not present. 
These minutes are published in order to arouse the 
teachers throughout the County to vigorous action, 
This is the first successful movement of the teachers 
in this County. The members pledge themselves 
to meet together regularly, and to come prepared 
in the right spirit. Every teacher in the County is 
requested to be with us at our next meeting, or to 
send in his approbation and encouragement. Come, 
let us have a “feast of reason and a flow of soul,” 
that others seeing our good works may be prompted 
to follow the example we have been so tardy in 
giving. 
In behalf of the Association. 

Jas. R. Cuatren, Sec’y. 


[Since reading the above account of the first suc- 
cessful movement of the Teachers of Somerset, it 
has not been our good fortune to meet with any fur- 
ther proceedings of the Association. No doubt the 


good work goes on.—Ep.] 





Monroe Co. Teachers’ Convention. 

A Teachers’ Convention was held at the Fenners. 
ville Schoolhouse, in Hamilton township, Monroe 
county, on the first day of January, 1855, for the 
purpose of discussing some of the most important 
subjects connected with the interests of Common 
school education. 

The day was propitious, and a large number of 
Teachers and citizens were in attendance. The 
meeting was called to order at 6 o'clock, P. M. On 
motion, Charles 8, Detrick, County Superintendent, 
was appointed President, and Henry Albert, Secre- 
tary; after which, the President, in a most eloquent 
manner, stated the object of the meeting, saying 
that the government of schools, the matter and 
manner of teaching, he thought, should be the sub- 
jects for consideration this evening. 

Henry Albert then addressed the Convention on 
the subject of school government, and in the course 
of his remarks, stated that he had tried different 
modes of government, and found that the best and 
most successful was, to make your pupils believe you 
love them; exert every power to convince them 
that you are grieved if they do not improve; and he 
urged the necessity of all teachers abandoning cor- 
poral punishment. 

Charles 8. Detrick followed, with a most affecting 
appeal on the subject of school government; of each 
teacher feeling the responsibility he or she is under, 
while endeavoring to train the young. He also 
made some remarks on teaching Arithmetic, and 
urged the teachers to be particular to have a review 
every week, which would have a tendency to Impress 
on the mind of the pupils, those things most adapted 
to business. 

Henry Albert spoke very earnestly of the impor- 
tance of introducing a series of books into all the 
schools, and urged the teachers to go forward as 
torches to enlighten and convince the superstitious, 
and never shrink from any part of their duty, no 
matter how great and keen the opposition may be. 
He also spoke at length on the matter and manner 
of teaching. 





2, John H. Lichty, Dis. No. 4, Joseph Miller, Dis 


Wm. 8. Detrick made some very appropriate re 
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marks on the utility of the Blackboard, and set 
forth in a very glowing manner the importance of 
calling up the classes, and having them to demon- 
strate their work before the teacher. During the 
evening there were some very lively discussions, on 
the art of teaching, and all who were ‘me seemed 
to enjoy themselves exceedingly well. 

The following resolutions were then adopted 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Directors of 
the several districts to supply each school with cards, 
for teaching the alphabet, and a blackboard. 

Resolved, That each teacher shall enforce the 
study of all the rules of Arithmetic, and illustrate 
the same on the blackboard. 

Resolved, That we consider the present salary of 
teachers insufficient, and that after the present 
school-year, we will not teach, unless the salary be 
according to the qualification of the teacher. 

Resolved, That we think it to be the duty of the 
Directors of the different districts to make a dis- 
tinction between teachers and classthem. If an in- 
dividual is found qualified to teach Orthography, 
Reading and Writing, to be classed No.1; if Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic, No. 2; if Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography, No. 
3. If found qualified to teach all the common 
branches of an English education, No. 4, and that 
the salary shall be in proportion to the number they 
sustain. 

Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to meet again 
on the 3d of February next, at the Court House in 
the Borough of Stroudsburg, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Henry Ausert, Sec'y. 





Northampton co. Teachers’ ‘ ssociatior, 

According toa previous notice, a number of teach- 
ers and other friends of our common schools, met in 
the Chapel of Nazareth Hall, on Saturday last, De- 
cember 30th, 1854. Mr. Hilburn, County Superin- 
tendent, stated the object of the meeting, and moved 
that the meeting be organized, and that Mr. Wm. 
Tuomas take the chair. The nomination was ap- 
proved, and H. Ruede appointed Secretary. There 
were teachers present from the following districts, 
viz: Lehigh township 4, Moore 1, Bushkill 6, East 
Allen 1, Upper Nazareth 3, Forks 4, Bethlehem 2, 
Hanover 1, Easton Borough 5, Bethlehem Borough 
2. Quite a number of school directors were also 
present, 

In order to take the necessary preparatory steps 
for forming an Association, it was resolved that a 
committee be appointed to draw up a preamble and 
resolutions. The following committee was appoint- 
ed: Messrs. R. Potter, E. H. Reichel, V. Hilburn, 
Mr. Gould, W. Lennert, C. Hoeber and J. Lynn. 
The committee withdrew, and during their absence, 
some remarks were made in the way of familiar con- 
versation, on teaching Arithmetic, the use of the 
English language, &e. The committee returned af- 
ter a short absence, and reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were separately read 
and adopted : 

Wuenreas, We the teachers of Northampton coun- 
ty, having been informed by the County Superinter- 
dent, that our schools, with very few exceptions, are 
in a deplorable condition : That many of our teach- 
ers are incompetent and teach without method or 
fixed principles : That there is no inducement held 
out to them, to qualify themselves to fill with credit 
and honor the situation which they hold, therefore 
deem it our duty, as friends of education to unite in 
& bedy, styling ourselves the Northampton County 





Teachers’ Association, to take such measures as we 
shall deem necessary to the general improvement 
of our schools, and to the bettering of their present 
condition. To this end we unite in the following re- 
solutions : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to draft a Constitution for the government of this 
Association. 

Resolved, That the School Directors of the seve- 
ral townships in Northampton county be requested 
to let the teacher’s salary continue while attend- 
ing the Teachers’ Assocsation. 

Resolved, That the necessary step be taken to pro- 
cure the services of some gentlemen to deliver a 
course of lectures tending to reach the end for which 
we have met. 

Resolved, That we call loudly upon the parents 
and friends of education throughout Northampton 
county, to unite with us in raising the standard of 
our common schools. 

Resolved, That we can see no reason why our 
children should be deprived of those educational ad- 
vantages which freemen should enjoy, under these, 
our republican institutions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be ten- 
dered the principal of the Nazarath Boarding School 
for the use of the Hall Chapel for the present 
meeting. 

Agreeably to the first resolution the following 
committee was appointed: R. Porter, Jas. Lynn, 
Edm. Ricksecker, John Leibert and J. F. Gwinner. 

In conclusion, it was 

Resolved, That we adjourn to meet again at Naz- 
areth on the first Saturday in March next. 

H. Rvepes, Sec’y. 





Bradford Co. Jeachers’ Asseciation. 

Pursuant to a call by E. Guyer, Esq., Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, many of the friends of edu- 
cation convened at the Susquehanna Collegiate In- 
stitute, Towanda, on the 5th inst., forthe purpose of 
forming a Teachers’ Association. The Convention 
was organized by electing the Rev. James McWrr- 
t1aM, President, and P. D. Morrow, Secretary pro 
tem. 

After motion made and carried, that an Associa- 
tion be formed, to be called the Bradford County 
Teachers’ Association, a committee was appointed 
composed of Prof. C. R. Chubbuck, Rev. J. Hend- 
rick, O. J. Chubbuck, Esq., Mrs. M. A. Dayton and 
Miss C. A. Stockwell, to draft a Constitution. The 
committee after a short absence, returned and re- 
ported a constitution which was accepted and final- 
ly adopted. 

On motion, the chair appoint Prof. Coburn, O. J. 
Chubbuck, Dr. J. E. Ingham, and E. Guyer, Esq., a 
committee to nominate permanent officers for the 
Association. 

The following persons were nominated and de- 
clared duly elected: 

President—Rev. J. Henpricx, of Smithfield. 

Vice Presidents—O. J. Chubbuck, of Orwell ; W. 
F. Corbin, of Warren; Dr. C. Bliss, of Leroy. 

Recording Secretary—P. D. Morrow, of Towanda. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. C. R. Coburn, 
of Towanda. 

Treasurer—Dr. J. E. Ingham, of Wysox. 

On motion, the convention adjourned sine die. 

The Teachers’ Association was then commenced, 
Rev. H. Hendrick in the. chair. 

C. F. Nichols, Chas. Kellum, H. Champling, Miss 
R. N. Horton and Miss Kennedy, were appointed a 
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committee to prepare business for the consideratien |tion would not be good. The practice had been, 


of the Association. ‘Thereupon the Association ad- 


journed. 


lect the primary ones. From personal knowledge, 


January 6th, 10 o’clock, A. M.—Association met | he knew a number of persons in the county, who ap. 


pursuant to adjournment. 


peared to be well posted up in the higher branches 


On motion, the chair appointed C. R. Coburn, E. | of mathematics, yet could not write three lines of 
Guyer, J. W. Wattles, F. Fisher and Wm. F. Cor-|good English, and to suppress such a practice 
bin, a committee to draft a series of By-Laws. Af-|was the duty of all such as appreciated the impor. 
ter a short absence the committee reported. Their | tance of thoroughness in the elements of our lan. 


report was accepted and finally adopted. 


guage. 


"he business committee reported the following re- On Mr. G’s. motion, the resolution was then laid 


solutions for consideration. Report accepted. 

lst. Resolved, That the elementary branches, such 
as reading, spelling, orthography and orthoepy, 
should be more thoroughly taught in our common 
schools than they now are. 

2d. Resolved, That in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion, the interests of the cause of education would be 
greatly promoted by requiring a higher standard of 
qualification for teachers. 

3d. Resolved, That the study of some of the high- 
er branches, such as Algebra, Physiology and Draw- 
ing, should be encouraged in our common schools. 

4th. Resolved, That no communications between 
scholars during school session, should be allowed, 
except atsuch times, between the recitations, as the 
teacher shall specify. 

5th. Resolved, That there should be one school 
officer in each township, whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine teachers either alone or in connection with 
the Superintendent. 

A motion prevailed that the Assaciation consider 
these resolutions separately and seriatim. 

On motion to adopt the first, a spirited discussion 
took place, in which Messrs. Corbin, Colt, Coburn, 
Guyer, Morrow and Jenkins participated, The dis- 
cussion was interesting and entertaining, inasmuch 
as some who had made teaching their business for 
life, gave their views upon the subject. Without 
taking the question, the Association adjourned. 

1} o’clock, P. M.—Association met. Question 
called on the first resolution, which being put, was 
adopted. 

On motion to adopt the second resolution, the 
question was discussed. 

Mr. Beardsly desired the originators of this reso- 
lation to show how teachers should qualify them- 
selves better, whereupon, 

Prof. Coburn took the floor, and detailed at some 
length the many ways a teacher had of improving 
himself, both in education and the art of teaching ; 
after which, 

Mr. Guyer recommended the reading of “ Page’s 
book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
wherein this whole subject of the improvement of 
teachers is discussed, and the means of improvement 
lucidly pointed out. Mr. G. also recommended the 
reading of the Pennsylvania School Journal, where 
the experience of the oldest and best teachers in 
the State is monthly given, and he thought if these 
miblications were perused and their admonitions 
or | no one need inquire how a teacher should 
improve himself. He recommended the Pa. School 
Journal to the association generally, and thought 
every teacher and school director in the county, 
should take it. 

The questicn on the adoption of the resolution 
then recurring, it was decided in the affirmative. 


The third resolution then came up in order, when 
Mr. Guyer expressed the hope that it would be laid 


on the table. 

On motion to adopt the fourth resolution, a spi. 
rited discussion took place between Messrs. Coburn, 
Guyer, Colt, Chubbuck, Corbin and Champling, both 
pro and con. Prof. Coburn’s remarks on the affirm. 
ative were pointed and apt, as they always are—con- 
vincing, almost, some who opposed the resolution, 
on the ground that the subject of whispering ought 
to be left to the sound discretion and judgment of 
the teacher. Prof. C. remarked that scholars were 
sent to school, not for the purpose of whispering, 
but for the purpose of obtaining an education—that 
to permit any whispering was to set a bad precedent 
not knowing where it would stop—that those most 
inclined to whisper, were the least inclined to study, 
and hence ought to receive equal attention—they 
had to be taught—some would teach themselves—a 
good scholar would learn without a school, and be- 
ing at school, ought not to be annoyed by the whis- 
pering of others—that, in short, it did no one any 
good, but injured both the whisperer and school at 
large. 

The question seeming to have two sides, was con- 
tinued over by consent, together with the fifth reso- 
lution, to be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

They then listened to an address, delivered by the 
Rev. 8. F. Colt—subject, The Teacher's Province, 
Mission and Reward—after which a vote of thanks 
was tendered to the reverend gentleman for his very 
able and eloquent address. 

The President appointed Henry Champling and 
Miss C. A. Stockwell to prepare and read essays be- 
fore the Association at its next meeting ; also Prof. 
Coburn, W. F. Corbin and B. F. Shaw, Esq. a com- 
mittee to prepare business for the consideration of 
the Association at its next meeting. 

After prayer by the Rev. 8S. F. Colt, the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at Smithfield, in the hall of 
the Sons of Temperance, on Friday the 23d day of 
February, 1855, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 





Montgomery Co. Educational Convention. 
Agreeably to the call of the County Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, of Montgomery county, a 
Convention of the teachers of the schools, and 
friends of education met in the Court House, in the 
Borough of Norristown, on Saturday, the 23d of 
December, 1854. The meeting was organized by 
calling Dr. E. L. Acker, County Superintendent, to 
the Chair, and appointing Lydia W. Stephens and 
Lewis Styer, Secretaries. 

On calling over the names of the several school 
district, it appeared that 68 Teachers of the pub- 
lic schools, including 19 Ladies, were present. 

Dr. Acker then stated, in some remarks, the ob- 
ject in calling the Convention—that of responding 
to the general movement throughout the State in 
behalf of education,—and that of the organization 





on the table. He thought in the present state of 
education in the county, the tendency of this resolu- 


of a “ Teachers’ Association” for the county, for the 
purpose of advaucing the profession of teaching, 
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and for promoting the usefulness and efficiency of 
the system of Common School education. 

After some further remarks, on motion of Rev. 8S. 
Aaron, it was resolved that a committee of nine be 
appointed to report to the Convention, a basis of 
organization for the Association. 

The following Committee was appointed, Rev. 8. 
Aaron, J. F. Allen, Daniel H. Reiff, Henry L. Kratz, 
§. K. Cassel, Miss Mary E. Homer, Miss M. A. 
Shearer, Miss Mary Mancill, Miss Elizabeth Bolton. 

On motion, the officers of the Convention, were 
also added to the Committee. 

The Convention then adjourned until 2 o'clock, 


P.M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At2 o’clock, P. M., the Convention was called to 
order by the President. 

Rev. Samuel Aaron, from the committee on organ- 
ization, submitted the following report : 

Resolved, That the organization be called the 
“ Association of Teachers of the Public Schools for 
Montgomery county, Pa.” 

Resolved, That the Constitution shall be so con- 
structed that the control of the Association shall 
be entirely in the hands of teachers of Public 
Schools. 

Resolved, That all other teachers of youth, and 
persons friendly to pure and useful knowledge, may 
form a part of the organization, but not assume its 
control, 

Resolved, The great object shall be the promotion 
of a higher professional standard among teachers, 
and the universal dissemination of knowledge es- 
sential to the people of a great and free common- 
wealth. 

Which, after a lengthy and animated discussion, 
was adopted item by item. 

On motion of J. F. Allen, a committee of nine, 
consisting of John F. Allen, Philip Cressman, Sam- 
uel K. Cassel, John Dismant, Lewis Styer, David 
Knipe, Miss Lydia W. Stephens, Miss A. ©. Fo- 

ette and Miss Amanda Huston, was appointed to 
raft a Constitution and By-Laws agreeably to the 
basis adopted, to be submitted at the next meeting 
of the Convention. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the President be 
requested to call a second meeting of the Conven- 
tion on the last Saturday in January, 1855, at the 
Court House in the Borough of Norristown, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

On motion, it was resolved that the proceedings 
of the Convention be published in the papers of the 
county, and in the Penna. School Journal. 

On motion, adjourned. 


January 27, 1855. 

Agreeably to the call issued, the Teachers of the 
Public Schools, and others, friends of Education, 
met in the Court House, in the Borough of Norris- 
town, on Saturday the 27th inst., at 11 o’clock, for 
the purpose of completing the organization of the 
“Teachers’ Association,” for the county. Dr. E. 
L. Acker, County <n was called to 
the chair, and Lypra W. Srepuens and Jonm F, At- 
LEN, appointed Secretaries. 

The names of the several school districts were 
called over, and the Teachers present from them 
answered to their names. 

The President then stated the first business, in 
order, to be the reading of the report from the 
committee appointed to draft a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the government of the Association. 





John F, Allen, from said committee, then read 
the report, which was received, and a motion made 
to adopt it item by item, which was carried. Pre- 
vious to taking up the report, the Convention ad- 
journed until 1 o’elock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention met, and after listening to a few 
remarks, from KE. W. Hazear, A. M., upon bis sys- 
tem of English Grammar, took up the report onthe 
Constitution, which, after various amendments and 
modifications, was adopted. 

On motion, it was ordered that the next meeting 
of the Association be considered as the first meeting 
of the Association, at which it is required to elect 
the officers of the Association as required by the 
Constitution. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the next meet- 
ing uf the Association be held in the Court House, 
in the Borough of Norristown, on the second Satur- 
day in March next, at 104 o’clock, A. M. 

On motion of P. Cressman, it was resolved, that 
an invitation be extended to Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, of Lancaster, to be present at the next meet- 
ing of the Association, and deliver an address, on 
the best method of conducting such Associations, 
or upon any other subject that he maysee proper to 
select. 

J. F. Allen, submitted the following preamble 
and resolution, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, This Association is now formed, and 
ready for business, and whereas our County Super- 
intendent, Dr. FE. L. Acker, was the prime mover in 
bringing about its formation, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Association tender to Dr. E. 
L. Acker, the County Superintendent, a vote of 
thanks for the interest manifested by him in the 
cause of education. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the proceedings 
of this Convention be published in the county pa- 
pers, and in the Penna. School Journal. 

On motion adjourned. 

EK. L. Acxsr, President. 

L. W. Steruens, 

J. F. Auen, 


} Secretaries. 





York Co. Common School Convention. 

In pursuance of public notice, the following 
named Directors and Teachers of the Common 
Schools of York county, met at the Court House in 
this borough, on Saturday, December 23, 1854: 

Directors—Jacob Dehuff, Windsor; E. Garretson, 
Spring Garden; William Diehl, Seven Valleys; 
Jacob Falkemer, Pine Hill; David Smyser, West 
Manchester; Dr. W.S. Roland, Alex. J. Fry, Jo- 
seph U. Jessop, Abraham Fory, Daniel Kraber, 
William Sayres, and Dr. A. R. Blair, York Bor- 
ough. 

JVeachers—John Taylor, Daniel Klinefelter, Solo- 
mon Myers, J. N. Taylor, Ephraim Trimmer, Aaron 
Trimmer, Jonas Deininger, Geo. M. Ettinger, Ja- 
cob W, Aldinger, W. H. Gordon, Henry K. Wil- 
liams, L. Henry, S. 8. Matthews, John Keller, J. 
E. Kline, E. Keller, Daniel Beitzel, William F. 
Davis, C. A. Ebert, G. Shaeffer, William H. Bond, 
J. M. G. Wiseman, Zacharias Rudy, Michael Gal- 
ligher, ©. Alexander, H. 8. Bear, Martin L. Duhl- 
ing, John Conway. 

In the absence of the County Superintendent, the 
Convention was organized by calling Dr. W.S. Ro- 
land to the chair, and appointing W. S. Diehl and 
David Smyser, Vice Presidents; and J. W. Gra- 
ham and Dr. A. R. Blair, Secretaries. The object 
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of the Convention was then briefly and pertinently 
stated by the President: and on motion of Maj. E. 
Garretson, a committee consisting of Maj. E. Garret- 
son, Messrs. C. Alexander, Michael Smyser, Dan- 
iel Kraber, S. S. Matthews, Henry Bear and Z. 
Rudy, was appointed by the Chair to prepare a pre- 
amble and resolutions expressive of the sentiments 
of this Convention. 

In the absence of the committee, Joseph Garret- 
son, Esq., was invited to address the meeting. In com- 
pliance with which invitation he addressed the Con- 
vention until the return of the committee, in a very 
happy manner—setting forth the advantages of ed- 
ucation—the necessity of fixing a proper standard 
—and that standard once fixed, the manner of at- 
taining toit. After he had concluded, on motion, 
the thanks of the convention were tendered to him. 

The committee then presented the following re- 
port: 

Having assembled for the purpose of consider- 
ing the subject of Public Education, and the best 
method of promoting the efficiency of the system 
which is now established in this State, we, as many 
ofthe Directors and Teachers in the county of York 
as have met together, beg leave to present to our 
fellow-citizens, our views on these important ques- 
tions. 

That the Common Schools, as established by law, 
are to become a permanent institution of this Com- 
monwealth is a fixed fact, and one in which we re- 
joice. After a struggle of nearly a quarter of a 
century, starting with very imperfect and inadequate 
provisions, and encountered at every step by a stub- 
born hostility, the system is now fully introduced 
into every local division of every county in Penn- 
sylvania, The attemptto banish it would be fatile ; 
for the whole history of the Public School System 
shows, that its advance, however slow, has always 
been sure and certain, until it has now become a 
daty incumbent upon every District, however small 
and remote, to erect school-houses, employ teachers, 
afford the facilities for education to every child of 
proper age within its bounds, and to keep the 
schools open for a limited period in every successive 
year. Itis the true interest of all to accept this 
state of things as it exists, and to make the very 
best use of this system, as now permanently found- 
ed amongus. The question is how shall we best 
improve the provisions which the State has made for 
the education of the children of her people? 

It would be superogatory to enter here into a 
consideration or vindication of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of education. The argument on that sub- 
ject may be considered as exhausted. If the Di- 
vine creator of man has endowed him with mental 
capacities and faculties susceptible of improvement, 
and, in an undeveloped state, inadequate to accom- 
plish the ends for which they were intended, the 
duty of education becomes obligatory. But a free 
State, where the sovereign power resides in the 
masses, and all public functionaries hold their places 
primarily or derivatively, from the popular suffrage 
—where the great powers of legislation are confer- 
red by the same hand, and Religion herself relies 
upon the voluntary action of the popular mind for 
maintenance and success in her benign mission of 
mercy and redemption, Education becomes an abso- 
lute necessity, and every social, civil and moral con- 
sideration combines to advocate its claims. We 
will not dwell upon the more private and individual 
advantages of the possession of a cultivated intel- 
lect, the grace and sweetness with which it deco- 





rates the domestic circle, and the ornament and cop. 
solation which it confers upon the individual pos. 
sessor. Without it man grovels amid sensual and 
degrading passions and appetites, “of the earth, 
earthy ;” with it, his eyes seek the stars, and his hope 
takes hold of heaven. The State, mindful of its own 
interests, as inthe virtue and intelligence of its cit- 
izers alone has it any guarantee for its own perpe- 
tuity, has done all that it could, furnishing the body 
and machinery of asystem of Public Education, 
With the people themselves, rests the power and 
responsibility of giving it vital energy and effective 
operation. It must be confessed that in too many 
places, even our own county is not excepted, the 
system is very imperfect, and its management very 
inefficient. There must be causes for this state of 
things ; let us inquire what they are. 


We must begin by insisting that they are not 
to be found, at all events not chiefly, nor even con- 
siderably—in the Public School law itself, To be 
sure, this, like every other human device or inven. 
tion, is no doubt imperfect. No law, below the Di- 
vine, has the quality of perfection attached to it. 
But there does not appear to be any fundamental 
defect in this. Some of its arrangements and pro- 
visions might probably be improved, and no doubt will 
be, as experience shall indicate the necessity. But 
on the whole, the law provides a scheme by which 
with a faithful co-operation on the part of its off- 
cers, the ‘teachers and the people, the most essen- 
tial and most useful parts of an education may be 
secured to every child in the Commonwealth. This 
isits great object ; and with a proper application of 
its provisions, this can be secured. 

One great cause of the failure to attain it, is to 
be found in the indifference manifested towards this 
matter by parents. They indulge annually in com- 
plaints against the taxes; and here their interest 
ceases, unless it be to find fault with some eztrava- 
gance, as they term it, or some arrangement, that 
does not suit their personal convenience, by the 
Directors. No doubt they complain often, too, that 
their children do not learn as they think they ought 
to do; but they never consider that they have made 
no effort to secure the best men in their District for 
Directors, and that “a penny wise, pound foolish” 
policy has so restricted the amount of means at the 
Directors’ command, as to compel them to have an 
insufficient number of school-houses, overcrowded, 
uncomfortable, and inadequately supplied with fur- 
niture ; teachers too, scarcely half paid; and that 
eve ry pupil has a different text book, making a very 
wilderness of books, and a great confusion of les- 
sons. Nor do many parents take any care at home 
to see that their children prepare themselves in 
studies, for their recitations at school ; when it is 
demonstrable to every mind, that reflects for a mo- 
ment on the subject, that amid din, discomfort, and 
confusion of a crowded school, it is impossible to 
acquire much, if any thing, in four or five hours of 
a brief winter day. And there is an equal careless- 
ness in parents as to securing the regular atten- 
dance of their children at school. For very slight 
reasons, or none at all, they permit them to stay 
away; and through their irregularity, what may be 
acquired one day, is lost the next, and the arrange- 
ments of the school being dislocated, confusion e- 
sues, and the labors of the teacher are made unpro- 
ductive of good. 

Another cause of the imperfect operation of the 
system, in many districts, is the selection of incom 
petent, inimical and illiberal Directors, Men are 
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often chosen to the post, not because they are 
wanted to make the schools useful, but to shorten 
the time for keeping them open, even to the pe- 
riod limited by the law, and to pay the small- 
est possible pittance to teachers, and to levy the 
very lowest cent of taxation, answering the minimum 
of the law’s demand. It is impossible for schools 
so conducted to be of any benefit. The economy of 
such a plan is altogether false and mistaken, for the 
money so used is utterly thrown away, whilst a little 
more added to it, would make the schools useful. 
Under such management the teachers must be, at 
least many ,them, unqualified; thns we have those 
who neither «now nor care anything about their 
duties, but who only assume the duties for a month 
or two, to earn something, when the season forbids 
more profitable out-door labor. Certain School Di- 
rectors, who give their time to the work without 
compensation, are not to be too sharply -hallenged 
for imperfections in their arrangements ; but those 
who force themselves into such functions for selfish 
or pernicious reasons, and above all, the people 
who, by neglect or complicity, permit them to get 
there, do a very great wrong to the laws of their 
country and the welfare of their children, who will, 
ever after, accuse them of being the authors of their 
ignorance. 


The inadequate salaries of teachers may be stated 
as another very operative cause of the inefficiency 
ofthe Common School system. There is no mere 
secular employment more important than the 
Teacher’s—more justly worthy of higher respect and 
esteem. But how lowly is it counted by the most 
ofmen! A man who would not submit his horse’s 
foot toa bungling blacksmith,—much less his child’s 
body to an ignorant empiric,—will commit his mind 
and soul to any incompetent, unconscientious or be- 
sotted creature, who will style himself a school 
teacher, and who is ignorant of the first rudiments 
of language, for the simple reason of his consenting 
to perform the duties for a small pittance. Now it 
is even more true inthis than in other matters, that 
low priced things are dearestin the end. Teaching 
is as justly worthy of being ranked as a Profession, 
learned and liberal, as law, medicine, or divinity ; its 
duties are as arduous, its responsibilities as great. 
It should be made the business of a life time, and in 
that, as in every other occupation, experience will 
give expertness and skill. The Teacher should 
study and know the peculiar mental and moral con- 
stitution of every pupil : to do this, he must have his 
heart in the ns and have himself learned to read 
His thoughts 
and his feelings should be engaged upon and inter- 
ested in his Profession, so that he can diligently 
investigate the best methods of imparting instruc- 
tion, and be able to communicate the deep reasons, 
as well as the dry facts of science. Now, these, with 
other qualities of an accomplished teacher that 
might be mentioned, when laid side by side with the 
attainments really procurable for our common 
schools, show how far the last are below the stand- 
ard, which is truly necessary, and how the system of 
Education must languish with such unqualified in- 
structors. But how can it be otherwise ? Endow- 
ments such as we have set forth cannot be obtained 
without great expense, nor can they be purchased 
with the miserly consideration which is allowed for 
the rudest physical labor. Hence, teaching is in 
many instances used as amere stepping stone in the 
advance of an individual to some learned profession. 
He resorts to it in order to raise means for pursuing 


human nature with a emp eye. 


his own studies, and with his heart and mind set on 
them, instructs the young, in the most indifferent 
and perfunctory manner. Others assume the posi- 
tion of Teacher, during the winter months, when 
they can do nothing else; and having obtained the 
salary, feel little interest in discharging the duties. 
The pay is poor, and the service is proportionate.— 
Let teaching be raised to the dignity, and receive 
the emoluments of a liberal Profession, conversant 
with the highest part of human mature, and the ba- 
siness of educating the people will proceed with sure 
and satisfactory success. . 

Other causes might be alluded to here, which 
have operated to impair the efficiency of our Com- 
mon Schools; but they must be omitted for fear 
of extending those suggestions to too great length. 
The remedies are indicated by the causes themselves. 
Greater interest by parents in the working of the 
system—a more careful selection of intelligent and 
liberal men as Directors—more adequate compen- 
sation to teachers—all these flow from the conside- 
rations already submitted. Another most beneficial 
expedient, resorted to in many counties of the State, 
is the organization of Teachers’ Institutes, for the 
interchange of sentiments, and the mutual improve- 
ment of ‘Teachers themselves. If to these could be 
added commodious school houses, not perched, as is 
generally the case, upon the bleakest bill or most 
exposed barren in the vicinity, unsheltered alike 
from scorching sun or bitter blast, but with a judi- 
ciously selected set of books for exclusive use 
prescribed by the proper authority, we might rea- 
sonably expect the Common School system of Penn- 
sylvania to produce the richest results in the eleva- 
tion and moral improvement of the young, who are 
soon either as men, to wield her sovereign powers, 
and become the fathers of a succeeding race, or as 
women, to adorn and make happy her peaceful 
homes, and train, as mothers, the future hope of 
the Republic. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Public School system of 
Pennsylvania, as by law established, should be sup- 
ported by the public sentiment of the people, and 
its officers supplied with adequate means to enable 
them to put it into the fullest and most effective 
operation. 

Resolved, That parents should take a deep inte- 
rest in the organization and management of the 
schools, and in preparing their children for attend- 
ing them, in order to reap from them the advantages 
which they were intended to secure. 

Resolved, That the citizens of the several School 
Districts, should be careful to select as Directors, 
their most intelligent and liberal minded men, so 
that the schools under competent supervision and 

rovided with qualified Teachers, may become tru- 
y seats of learning. 

Resolved, That the occupation of a Teacher is 
both honorable and responsible; that none should 
be employed in that capacity who are not themselves 
pabqunteh educated and unspotted in moral charac- 
‘ter; and that such instructors should be paid salaries 
fully compensating them, alike for their labor and 
for the qualifications which they bring to their 
work. 

Resolved, That the establishment of Teachers’ 
Institutes is an excellent means of promoting the 
cause of Education ; and that the Teachers of York 
county be requested to meet at York, on Thursday, 
the 25th day of January, 1855, for the purpose of 
establishing such an Institute; and that the Direc- 
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commended to farnish every opportunity and facil- 
ity to the Teachers in their employment for uniting 
in its formation. 

On motion the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted ; and a committee 
was appointed, comprising five male and two female 
Teachers, viz: Miss Ann Love, and Miss Sallie 
Townsend, and Messrs. J. N. Taylor, Solomon My. 
ers, John Taylor, J. 8. Keach, and G. M. Ettinger, 
for the purpose of framing a Constitution and Rules 
for the Institute. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Teachers be re- 
quested to favor the publication of The School Jour- 
nal, edited by Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
and that the above committee request Mr. Burrowes 
to address the Convention during its session in Jan- 
uary, 1855, 

On motion, Resolved, That the Directors of each 
District be invited to co-operate with the Teachers 
in the establishment of an Institute; and that the 
proceedings of this Convention be published in all 
our county papers and in The School Journal, of 
Lancaster. 

On motion the Convention adjourned. 

January 25th, 1855. 


An adjourned meeting of the Teachers of York 
eounty met in Washington Hall, in the Borough of 
York, on the 25th inst., with a view to establish a 
Teachers’ Institute. Dr. W. 5S. Rotanp being call- 
ed to the chair, the meeting was opened with appro- 
priate prayer by Rev. D. H. Emerson. 

The committee previously appointed, reported a 
Constitution and By-Laws, which were amended, 
adopted and signed by thirty-eight teachers, thus 
maiking the advent of another among the many I[n- 
stitutes recently established in our State,—some- 
what late ‘t is true, but nevertheless, not too late to 
accomplish something in the advancement of the 
cause of education. 

In the afternoon, the meeting was appropriately 
addressed by Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq., on the sub- 
ject of education generally, and particularly on the 
object of Teachers’ Institutes and the best means 
of conducting them to secure the most good. 

In the evening the meeting was addressed in an 
able manner by Rev. Charles Martin; after which 
explanations were given on the different modes of 
teaching penmanship, &c. 

The remainder of the time up to the close of the 
meeting on Saturday morning, was spent in giving 
illustrations on the various modes pursued by each 
in teaching the different branches, in which the teach- 
ers present generally participated. 

Good feeling prevailed throughout the continu- 
ance of the meeting, and the Institute adjourned, ful- 


ly impressed that something must be done in behalf 


of education in this county, as well as elsewhere, and 
that it remains with the teachers to put the ball in 
motion,—to urge it constantly onward and upward— 
until its momentum overcomes every obstacle in the 
way of the common school system. 

Previous to adjournment, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
edited by Thos. H. Burrowes, is a publication which 
should be in the hands of every teacher, and that 
we recommend it to all teachers. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of the 
York County Teachers’ Institute be forwarded to 
the editor of the School Journal for publication and 
also to the editors of the York county papers. 

Miowact Gauiicnen, Sec’y, 





Franklin Co. School Convention. 

Agreeably to a call from the County Superinten. 
dent, a meeting of the friends of Education was held 
in Chambersburg on Friday, December 29, for the 
purpose of organizing an Educational Association for 
Franklin county, which should have for its object 
“the improvement of the Common Schools of the 
county, the elevation of the profession of teaching, 
and the promotion of Education in general.” 

The meeting was organized by appointing Rev, 
B.S. Scuyeck, President,and W. Apams, Secretary, 
pro tem. 

On motion, Prayer by Rev. Joseph Clarke. 

On motion, W. Crooks, Esq., J. W. Coble and 
Major McAllen were appointed a committee to 
recommend a Constitution and By-Laws. 

The committee reported the following, which, af- 
ter discussion, was adopted : 

Preamble.—To enlist the interest, secure the influ- 
ence, and promote the efficient action of the friends 
of Education in improving our common schools, el- 
evating the standard of the teaching profession, and 
thus promoting educational advancement ; we, whose 
names are hereunto appended, do hereby adopt the 
following CONSTITUTION. 

Arr. 1. This Association shall be called the 
“ Franklin Educational Association.” 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, two Vice Presidents, one Re- 
cording and one Corresponding Secretary, one 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of five 
members. 

Arr, 3. This Association shall hold at least one 
stated meeting in each year, but may be convened 
oftener by the call of the President, with the con- 
currence of the Executive Committee. 

Arr. 4. The business of each meeting shall consist 
of Addresses, Lectures, Discussions, &c., as arranged 
by the Executive Committee. 

Arr. 5. Any friend of Education may become a 
member by signing this Constitution and paying to 
the Treasurer the sum of fifty cents. 

Arr. 6. In all the deliberations of this Associa- 
tion, due respect shall be paid to parliamentary 
usage. 

Arr. 7. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all the sessions of the Association, when 
he is present. 

Axt. 8. The Vice Presidents shall be associated 
with the President in the discharge of his duties, 
and one of them shall preside in his absence. 

Arr. 9. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the 
Association. 

Arr. 10. It shall be the duty of the Recording 
Secretary to make a record of all proceedings of the 
Association, to file all papers belonging to it, and 
to prepare for publication a report of its proceed- 
ings at each term. 

Arr. 11, It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive and disburse all moneys belonging to the 
Association, and to report the same at the end of 
each term. 

Arr. 12. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to appoint persons to Lecture on the 
different branches of English Education, to arrange 
announcements, conduct the business of the meet- 
ings, and to publish all notices, 

Art, 13. The officers of the Association shall be 
chosen by the members, at the stated or yearly 
meetings, and shall continue in office for one year. 

Arr, 14, Any article of this Constitution or By- 
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Laws may be changed by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS, 

Ist. Each meeting shall be opened with prayer. 

2d. The President, upon assuming the duties of 
his office, shall deliver a brief address, containing 
such suggestions as he may deem suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

3d. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
except on an order signed by the President and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 

4th. The officers shall take their seats at the 
next meeting ensuing their election. 

5th. The Executive Committee shall be required 
to give at least three weeks notice in each paper 
published in the county, of all meetings of the As- 
sociation. 

On motion, the President appointed the following 
committees, viz : 

On Business—L. 8. Clark, Esq., James Northcraft 
and W. R. Gabby, Esq. 

Torecommend Permanent Officers—Ephraim Young, 
Ksq., Samuel Garver, I. J. Stine, W. Crooks, Esq.. 
and — Grier. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Association met according to adjournment, and 
was opened with prayer by Rev. J. R. Kookan.— 
Committee on Permanent Officers reported as fol- 
lows : 

President—James McDowell, Esq. 

Vice Presidents—James Northeraft and Samuel 
Garver. 

Recording Secretary—A. K. M'Clure. 

Corresponding Secretary—L. S. Clark, Esq. 

Treasurer—W. Crooks, Esq. 

Executive Committee— Wm, Adams, Esq., Jos. 
Echart, I. J. Stuune, L. Alleman and jJ. R. Kookan, 
who were elected tor the ensuing year, 

The President elect, upon taking his seat, ad- 
dressed the Association upon the object and aim of 
the meeting. Addresses were also delivered by 
Rev. J. R. Kookan and others. 

The following resolutions were read and adopted: 

Resolved, That it is hereby recommended to teach- 
ers and the friends of Education throughout the 
county, to organize District Associations in every 
District in the county, for the elevation of the pro- 
fession of the teacher and for further proficiency in 
the art of teaching and the dissemination of Com- 
mon School Education. 

Resolved, That we do hereby recommend the 
Pennsylvania School Journal to the Boards of Direc- 
tors and ‘Teachers throughout the county, as a 
means of receiving and spreading Educational 
knowledge and creating an Educational feeling. 

Resolved, That we also commend to the friends of 
Education in this county and especially to those 
engaged in teaching, the paper recently started in 
this place, called the Tutor and Pupil, as calculated, 
if properly sustained, to promote the interests of 
Education and furnish a medium through which the 
views of teachers and others in various parts of the 
county may be given to the public. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the 
citizens of Franklin county the importance of select- 
ing efficient and competent persons as School Di- 
rectors, as it is impossible to perfect any material 
reform in the School system unless aided by intelli- 
gent and active District Boards, 

The Convention then adjonrned to meet on the 
18th duy of October next. 





Berks County Teachers’ Institute. 
Reapine, Dec. 27, 1854. 

In answer to the cal! of the Committee to organize 
a Teachers’ Institute for the county of Berks, a large 
number of teachers and friends of Education assem- 
bled at the High Schoo! Hall, at 6 P. M. 

Rev. Wa. A. Goop was appointed President pro 
tem., and Tuos. Severn, Secretary. 

The President expressed his gratification for the 
honor conferred, and congratulated the Convention 
upon the success of the attempt to form a Teachers’ 
Institute. 

The report of the Committee to procure Speakers 
and Lecturers was read, stating that bunt three had 
been procured, Rev. J. 8 Crumbangh, of Lancaster; 
Dr. A. H. Grimshaw. of Wilaington, Del., and Rev. 
J. T. Goodrich, of Reading, in consequence of pre- 
vious engagements. 

On motion, J. S. Ryan, D. B. Mauger, Prof. W. 
H. Batt, A. W. Davis, and John B. Quimby were 
appointed a Committee to draft a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the Institute. 

On motion, Nathaniel Bertolet. John Shultz, H. 
V. Hamlin, Wm. G. Engel, John K. Gerhart. Robert 
Kriele, and N. F. Caswell were appointed a Commit- 
tee on permanent organization. 

On motion, Prof. Wm. H. Batt, John S. Ralston, 
Peter Bender, J. S. Christ an, D. Nice, O. H. Cas- 
well, F. B. Hickman, H. E. Tschudi, and Wm. Davia 
were appointed a Committee to report business and 
prepare an order of exercises for the Institute. 

Dr. Grimshaw then delivered an interesting and 
instructive address on the Science of Teaching and 
importance of Teachers’ Institutes, and was followed 
by Mayor Richards on the advancement of education 
in the city andcounty. Adjourned. 


THURSDAY, &3 a. M., DEC. 2°. 
Convention met, President in the chair. 
Committee on Constitution reported, with slight 

variations, the Constitution and By-Laws found «cn 
poge 298, vol. 1, of the Penna. School Journs|, 
which, after discussion, were adopted—and 72 teach- 
ers from 36 of the 46 schoo! districts of the county, 
became members of the Institute. 

The committee on permanent organization report- 
ed for officers, Rev. Wm. A. Goon, President ; Prof. 
Wm. H. Batt and John B. Quimby. Vice Presidents; 
D. B. Mauger, Recording Sec’y ; Thos. Severn, As- 
sistant; J. T. Valentine, Corresponding Scc'y; 
Thomas Severn, Treasurer. 

The report was adopted and the officers clectc«, 

Tke committee on business and order of exercis:s 
reported J. 8S. Ryan to lecture on Written Arithme- 
tic; H. E Tschudi. on Orthography ; Dr. Grimshaw, 
on Physiology and Ventilation: Prof. Bait, on Eng- 
lish Grammar; A. W. Davis, on the vocal clements 
of the English Language ; Jolin S. Ralston, on Pen- 
manship: T. Severn, on Mental Arithmetic; Ree, 
Wma. A. Gvood, on the uses of the Blackboard; J. T, 
Valentine, on Geography; J. B. Quimby on Read- 
ing; and recommended that 1} hours be devoted to 
English Grammar, Written Arithmetic, Physiology 
and Ventilation. and 3 of an hour to esch of the oth- 
er subjects ; and that 15 minutes be allowed for the 
discussion of the subject after each lecture. The 
committee reported Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh to deliver 
in address on the German Race, on Thursday eve- 
ning, and Rev. J. T. Goodrich, on Friday evening, 
on the Value of Education. The report was adopted, 
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J. 8. Ryan then lectured on Written Arithmetic, 
after which illustrations were given and remarks 
inade on the same subject by R. Frailey, J. S. Shultz. 
H. E. Tachadi,and Dr.Grimshaw. H. E. Tschudi 
lectured on Orthography, after which D. B. Mauger 
illustrated his method of teaching the Alphabet.— 
Remarks were made on teaching Orthography and 
pronunciation by Prof. Batt, J. Pile, R. Kriele, Dr. 
Grimshaw and Mayor Richards. 
Adjourned, 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Met at 1} P. M.—President in the chair. Open- 
ed with reading Scripture and prayer by the Presi- 
dent. Dr. Grimshaw lectured on Physiology and 
Ventilation, atter which remarks were made on Ven- 
tilation by Mr. Pile, on construction of School 
Ilouses by Mayor Richards, and on selection of sites 
fur School Houses and on School furniture by Dr. 
Grimshaw. Prof. Batt lectured on English Gram- 
mar, after which remarks were made on the subject 
by Mr. Krieve, Mayor Richards, Prof. Batt, Rev. 
Wm, A. Good and Dr, Grimshaw. 

On motion of D. B. Mauger, it was Resolved, that 
this [astitute recommend to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvunia, the passage of an act increasing the salary 
of the Rev. William A, Good, County Superinten- 
dent, to a reasonable compensation, based upon his 
fideisty ta the discharge of his duties, and his exer- 
tivis to promote the interests of Common School in- 
struc liu. . 
EVENING SESSION. 

Met at 7 P. M.—Presideut in the chair. Opened 
with reading Scripture and prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Crumbaugh, woo atterwards delivered an able and 
eioquent address ou the German race. The Presi- 
dent appointed Jon, 'T. Valentine, Prof. Batt, P. 8. 
Taylor, D. B. Mauger and H. V. Hamlin the Execu- 
tive Committee required by the Constitution. A. 
W. Davis lectured on the vocal eleinents of the 
English linguage; Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh gave an 
account of the rise of ‘i’eachers’ Institutes in Lancas- 
ter county, and intormed the Institute that our first 
attempt exceeded their's five fold. 

On motion, H. E. Tschudi, Diniel Zerby, and J. 
S. Shuitz were appointed a Finance Cominittee.— 
Adjourued, 


FRIDAY, DEc. 29, 


Met at 8 A. M.—President in the chair. Open- 
ed with reading Scripture and Prayer by the Presi- 
dent. J. 8S. Ralston lectured on Penmanship, and 
was followed by illustrations and remarks by J. F. 
Rudolphy, F. Hickman, J. Reinhart, Prof. Batt and 
A. W. Davis. A. W. Davis lectured on the voca! 
elements, and was followed by H. E. Tschudi, J. 8. 
Ryan, Rev. Win. A. Good, and Prof. Butt on the 
same subject. T’. Severn lectured on Mental Arith 
metic, and was followed by J. S. Rvan, A. W. Davis 
and Rev. Wm. A. Good on the same subject. 

Rev. Win. A. Good lectured on the uses of the 
Blackboard, in teaching the Alphabet, Drawing, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic and Geography. Ajd. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Met at 1} P. M.—President in the chair. Opene: 
as usual. ()n motion, it was unanimously Resolved. 
that parents in this county are earnestly and respect 
fully solicited to provide for the better educat on ot 
their daug) ers, as the test means to promote thei 
social elev. joa and increase their happiness. J. 8. 





Ryan lectured on Written Arithmetic. On motion, 
A. W. Davis, T. Severn and Mayor Richards were 
appointed a committee to request a copy of Rey, 
Mr. Crumbaugh’s address on the German race, for 
publication. On motion, A. W. Devis, Robert 
Kriele and N. Caswell were appointed a committee 
to report on the best method of teaching German 
Scholars the English language. Prof. Batt lectured 
on English Grammar, and at the close recommended 
Tower’s and Green’s Grammars, for a fuller develop. 
ment of the method than could be given in the short 
time allowed for the subject. J. ‘I’. Valentine lec. 
tured on Geography, and was followed by Rev. Wm. 
A. Good and Prof. Batt, who recommended Guyot's 
Physical Geography to the notice of the members of 
the Institute.s J.B.Quimby lectured on Reading. On 
motion it wa resolved that the next meeting of the 
Institute take place in November next, leaving the 
exact time to the discretion of the Executive Com. 
mittee and County Superintendent. 
Adjourned, 
EVENING SESSION. 


Met at 7 P. M.—President in the chair. Opened 
asusual, Rev. J. T. Goodrich delivered an interest- 
ing address on the Value of Education. Finance 
Committee reported due Knabb & Getz, for publish- 
ing call, $11; expenses of speakers, &c., $11 10.— 
teports received and orders drawn on Treasurer for 
amount, 

On motion, the fo'lowing resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
tendered to the Editors of the Berks County Press, 
for publishing, gratuitously, the call of this Institute. 

2. Resolved, That the members of this Institute 
hereby tender their thanks to the Board of Control!- 
ers of Reading, for the gratuitous use of this Hall. 

3. Resolved, That the thanks of the members of 
this Institute are gratefully returned to the citizens 
of Reading, for their kind hospitality. 

4. Resolved, That our worthy Superintendent is 
requested to call three Institutes in different parts of 
this county, at as early a day as possible. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
subjects and committees on the same, to report at the 
next meeting of the Institute : 

1, On Corporal Punishment in Schools.—J. B. 
Quimby, Womelsdorf; Adam Minnich, North Hei- 
delberg ; J. Brobst, Tulpehocken ; Daniel Beidler, jr., 
Spring; David Nice, Bern. 

2. On Public Examinations of Scholars.—D. B. 
Mauger, Amity; Nathaniel Bertolet, Oley; J. W. 
Arins, Douglass; Wm. Rhodes, Amity ; J. S. Christ. 
man, Exeter. 

3. On the best method of acquiring acorrect pro- 
nunciation of the English Language by German 
Scholars.—George E. Adams, Perry ; Danie! Zerbe, 
Centre ; Jacob S. Fisher, Muhlenberg ; Robert Kriele 
and Daniel Dressler, Greenwich. 

4. On the best method of teaching the Alphabet. 
—H.A. Moore, Maidencreek; J. M. Buckwalter. 
Ontelannee; J. S. Hoyer, Robeson; J. T. Knoll, 
Jefferson ; J. H. Moyer, Alsace. 

5. On the best method of Grading Schools in 
Rural Districts.—John 8. Shultz, Washington ; W. 
G. Engle and J. D, Royer, Colebrookdale ; John D. 
Dierolf, Earl; Abraham Wagner, Exeter. 

Prof. Batt offered the following resolutions, which 
were taken up separately, discussed and adopted, a? 
far as the 12th, when the Institute adjourned: 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Wuereas, Universal education is essential to 
the perpetuity of free institutions, and as the Free 
School System is the only means by which all can 
become educated, therefore Resolved, ‘That it should 
receive the support of all of every class in our com- 
munity. 

2.. Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes should be 
encouraged by all having an interest in Wublic in- 
struction, a8 the most efficient means yet discovered 
for the improvement of those engaged in teaching. 

3. Resolved, That frequent visits in Schools by 
directors and parents benefit both the teachers and 
pupils, and that we earnestly request them to visit 
the schools frequently. 

4 Resolved, That every teacher should pitronize 
the Penna. School Journal, and mike himself ac- 
quainted with such works as the School and School 
Master, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Alcott on 
the blackboard, &c. 

5. Resolved, That a Committee consisting of one 
teacher from each school district in the county be 
appointed by the President, (of which Committee the 
County Superintendent shali be chairman) who shal! 
report at the earliest day possible, a series of school 
books to be recommended to the Directors of the 
county for adoption in the Schools. 

6 Resolved, That the irregular attendance of 
Scholars is one of the greatest evils in our Common 
Schoo] System. 

7. Resolved, That schools should be graded wher- 
ever the denseness of the population will admit it, 
and that a building capable of containing the differ- 
ent grades in villages aud towns, is preferable to a 
number of smwail buildings. 

8. Resolved, That the practice of crowding the 
Primary Schools, in some parts of the county, is a 
serious injury both to the health and mental progress 
of the pupils. 

9. Resolved, That we recommend monthly meet- 
ings of teachers to the different districts of the coun- 
ty, for mutual consultation and improvement in their 
profession. 

10. Resolved, That the small compensation paid 
to teachers is a serious detriment to the progress of 
education, by preventing numbers well fitted by na- 
ture and education from engaging in the profession, 
by causing others to leave it at the first opportunity, 
and by taking froin all the greatest of the earthly 
motives to action, the hope of adequate of reward. 

ll. Resolved, That the increased and increasing 
interest manifested in education by the community 
generally, should encourage teachers to strive after 
greater excellence, and to hold fast the profession 
they have chosen, hoping that the day is not far dis- 
tant, when the capa le and successful teacher sha]) 
receive a just compensation. 

12. Resolved, That the establishment of a County 
Uigh School would greatly promote the advancement 
of education in our county, 

13. Resolved, That the Educational Department 
at Harrisburg should be separate from that of the 
State department. 

14. Resolved, That not less than fifty square feet 
of Black Board should be furnished in every schoo! 
in the county. 

_15. Resolved, That corpora! punishment shou d 
not be resorted to by the teacher, until all other 
means in his power have failed to produce obedience 
and attention to study. 





SATURDAY, DEC. 5U), 

Met at 83 P. M.—President in the chair. Open- 
ed as usual. The remainder of the resolutions offer- 
ed the previous evening were taken up and adopted. 
The Committee on teaching German children Eng- 
lish, presented a majority and ininority report, both 
of which were laid on the table, tour want of time to 
consider them; and on motion, Daniel Zerby, Geo. 
E. Adams, D. B. Albright, Rotert Kriele, and A. W. 
Davis, were appointed a Committee to report on the 
subject, at the next meeting of the Lnstitute. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of the In- 
stitute are hereby tendered to Revs. Crumbaugh, 
Goodrich and Dr. Grimshaw, for their addresses be- 
fore the Insitute, 

On motion, Resolved, That Revs. Crumbaugh, 
Goodrich, Kieffer, Leinbach and Dr. Grimshaw be 
elected honorary members of the Institute, and also 
tne President and Secretary of each Board of School 
Directors from whose districts either Teachers or 
Directors are in attendance. 

On motion of Mayor Richards, it was Resolved, 
That in the opinion of this Institute it is essential, to 
the well being and good order of every schoo}, that 
the children of the same be held to an accountability 
to the teachers for their deportment from the time 
they leave home until their return. 

The Treasurer reported $13 40 in the Treasury. 

On motion, Resolved, That the minutes of the In- 
stitute be furnished to the editors of the county pa- 
pers, and the Penna. School Journal for publica- 
tion. 

On motion, the minutes were read and adopted. 

The President made appropriate closing remarks, 
after which the Institute adjourned at 12 M. 

D. B. Mavueer, Secretary. 


Cumberiand Co. Educational Convention. 

Agreeably to notice given by Daniel Shelly, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Common Schools of Cumber- 
land county, a large number of Teachers, Directors 
and friends of Education assembled in the Court 
House in the borough of Carlisle, on Thursday, the 
21st of December, 1854, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and permanently establishing a Teachers, Insti- 
tute, for the purpose of benefitting and preparing 
young ladies and gentlemen for the business of 
teaching the Common Schools of Cumberland coun- 


y. 
“The Convention being called to order, (ninety- 
four teachers in attendance,) by the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, on motion, Abraham Lamber- 
ton, Esq., was appointed President pro tem.; John 
P. Rhoads Secretary, and Jacob Sensman, Treas- 
urer, 

The committee apointed at a former meeting for 
the purpose of preparing and adopting a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for the government of the 'Teach- 
ers’ Institute, were called upon to report, who thro’ 
their Chairman, D. C. Eckels, reported the same,— 
Full power having been granted to the committee 
to prepare and adopt a Constitution and By-Laws, 
no action was required on the same. 

On motion, an opportunity was given to all 
Teachers, Directors and friends of Kducation desi- 
rous of becoming members of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, todo the same, by coming forward and subscrib- 
ing their names to the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and paying. the initiation fee; whereupon, one 
hundred and thirty-two persons subscribed their 
names as prescribed by the Constitution, and be- 
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came members of the Institute. Adjourned to 
meet at 1} o’clock this afternoon. 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 

The Convention met agreeably to adjournment, 
heing called to order by the President pro tem., 
when they proceeded to elect permanent officers for 
the Teachers’ Institute. The following persons 
were placed in nomination: for President, Ex- 
(rovernor Jos. Ritner, Ab’m Lamberton, Esq., and 
Joseph M. Means, Esq. 

Upon counting the votes, it was ascertained that 
ix-Governor Jos. Ritner, had a majority of all the 
votes cast, and was therefore duly declared elected 
Vresident of the Institute. 

The President elect was then conducted to his 
chair by Jos. M. Means, Esq., and on taking his 
seat, thanked the Convention for the honor confer- 
red upon him, and in a brief but able manner ad- 
dressed the Institute on the subject of Education, 
&e. 

The following persons were then elected Vice 
residents, unanimously: Wm, R. Gorgas, Esq., 
Joseph M. Means, Esq., and Ab’m Lamberton, Esq. 

Recording Secretary being next in order, several 
persons were placed in nomination. Upon counting 
the votes, it was ascertained that Davidson Eckels 
had a majority of all the votes cast, and was there- 
fore declared duly elected Recording Secretary. 

A motion to the effect that the Recording Sec- 
retary should have full power to appoint his own as- 
sistant was offered and agreed to by the Institute ; 
whereupon, he appointed John P. Rhoads, his as- 
aistant. 

Daniel Shelly, Esq., was then elected Corres- 
ponding Secretary, and Geo. Swartz, Treasurer by 
acclamation, 

On motion it was agreed that when this Institute 
adjourn, it meet to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock ; 
after which, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes arose and 
in a brief but able manner addressed the Institute 
ax to the manner in which he thought they ought 
to proceed, which was heartily received by all pres- 
ent, owing to itscoming from a known friend of Ed- 
neation, 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Jas. 
Hamilton, and passed: 

Resolved, That this Convention approve of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal as an importaint aid to 
the advancement of the Common Schools of this 
State, and recommend it to the patronage of the 
several Boards of Directors and the Teachers of 
Qumberland county. 

Adjourned, 

Fray Morne. 

The Institute meet agreeably to adjournment, 
boing called to order by the President. On motion 
of Mr. Shelly, the Constitution and By-laws were 
again read, and an opportunity was given to any 
who had not become members of the Institute to 
do so, 

Mr. Shelly, having been empowered to appoint 
persons to lecture on the branches of Common 
School Education, appointed the following persons: 
Geo. W. Leidig, D. J. Williams, J. P. Rhoads, Jno. 
0. Hale, J. H. Shriver, W. BE. MeGlathlin, Moses 
Morrett, Henry Nicks, Mr. Cavanauzh,Andrew Mc- 
Klwaio, Geo. Swartz, 8. M. Kenyon, Lyddie Haver- 
stick, J. 8. Hostetter, J. A. Hensel, Jacob Sanse- 
man, Mr. R. Sibbetts, Thos. Maurice, Edwin James, 
Jas. McKeehan, Thos. C. Carlisle, Geo. Sanderson 
John Moore. 

A request was then made for the members of the 





Institute present to subscribe for the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

A request was then made by Mr. Shelly that a 
number of the members of the Institute remain af. 
ter the adjournment, to select and practise some 
music to be sung previous to commencing the regn. 
lar business of the Institute. 

Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster city,was then afforded 
an opportunity of delivering a lecture to the Insti- 
tute. Before proceeding to the subject of bis lee. 
ture he took the opportunity of stating the origin 
of the School Journal. | Having selected no parti- 
cular subject he lectured upon several topics rela- 
tive to Common School Education, and in an able 
and eloquent manner impressed the subjects of his 
lecture upon the minds of the audience ; especially 
edifying the Teachers of the county in the manner 
in which some of the subjects of book-learning 
should be impressed upon the minds of their pupils, 

On motion it was agreed that when this Insti- 
tute adjourn, it adjourn to meet at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

An opportunity was then afforded the members 
of the Institute who were appointed to lecture, to 
proceed to the same; wherenpon, Mr. James pro- 
ceeded to give his method of teaching the alphabet. 
He stated that he had attempted to teach the al- 
phabet by requiring the scholars to repeat the let- 
ters alternatively, but was not very successful. He 
was of the opinion that writing letters on the black- 
board which spelled some familiar object, such as 
dog and cat, and teaching the pupils their names 
and what they spelled in connection, was the most 
efficient and expeditious method of teaching the al- 
phabet. Mr. Hale made a few remarks upon the 
same subject. Adjourned, 

Fripay AFrrernoon. 

The Institute being called to order by the Presi- 
dent, the proceedings commenced with music by a 
choir composed of members of the Institute. 

Dr. Collins, President of Dickinson College, pro- 
ceeded to lecture before the Institute. During the 
lecture, he adverted to the relation of our Common 
Schools to our political institutions ; which subject 
the gentleman handled with ability, impressing the 
thoughts presented in a very happy manner upon 
the minds of the hearers. 

The subject of reading was then brought before 
the Institute; whereupon, Mr. Hensel proceeded to 
show his method of teaching the same. 

Mr. Burrowes being obliged to leave for Lancas- 
ter, the following recolution was unanimously agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the “earnest thanks of the Insti- 
tute be tendered to Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes for 
his very able and instructive address, delivered this 
morning. 

Messrs. McKeehan, Maurice, Shelly and McElwain 
then explained their methods of teaching reading. 

Mr. Moses Morrett then lectured upon the import- 
ance of introducing musicinto our Common Schools. 
He believed that music has a tendency to relieve 
the monotony of the exercises of the school-room, 
and exert a moral influence on the minds of the 
children. Further remarks upon the same subject 
were made by Mr. Hensel. 

Adjourned to meet at 6} o’clock this evening. 

Fripay Evento. 

The Institate being called to order by the Presi- 
dent, an opportunity was then extended to any per- 
son or persons desirous of becoming members of the 
Institute to do the same,whena goodly number of per- 
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sons came forward and subscibed their names to the 
Qonstitution and became members of the Institute. 
After which the following passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
due, and are hereby tendered to President Collins, 
of Dickinson College, for the able address deliver- 
ed by him, this afternoon. 

The subject of Arithmetic was next brought be- 
fore the Institute, when Mr. Maurice came forward 
and explained the principles upon which he taught 
the subject in his school, on the blackboard. 

Mr. Shelly then explained the principle on which 
he taught whole numbers and fractions. 

Mr. Eckels then addressed the Institute on the 
subject of teaching Arithmetic, stating that he was 
of opinion that the rules of arithmatic could only 
be thoroughly understood in connection with alge- 
bra. 

Messrs. Sibbets, Hensel and Shriver, also ex- 
plained their methods of teaching arithmetic. 

Mr. McElwain came forward, and in an able man- 
neraddressed the Institute on the subject of teach- 
ing grammar with an explanation on the blackboad 
of his mode of teaching the noun, article, verb, pro- 
noun, moods and tenses. Dr. John K. Smith was 
then called upon to address the Institute as to the 
best manner of teaching grammar, who responded 
to the call, in an able and very satisfactory manner 
addressed the Institute on the subject before the 
house, with an explanation on the blackboard. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 8 
o'clock. 

Satrurpay Morninea. 

The Institute being called to order by the Presi- 
dent, the following resolution was offered, and 
agreed to unanimously : 

Resolved, That the Treasurer pay the necessary 
expenses of this session of the Institute, amounting 
to $15. 

Mr. Rhoads then lectured very eloquently upon 
the importance of establishing Teachers’ Institutes. 
He stated the origin and progress of a Teachers’ In- 
stitute in his neighborhood, Newburg. He thought 
that this association should adopt some measure by 
which to induce the different Boards of Directors to 
adopt a uniformity of books. He also gave the In- 
stitute an amusing conversation he had with a ‘T'each- 
er who was entirely ignorant of the use of the black- 
board, 

The following resolution was offered and laid upon 
the table : 

Resolved, That we approve of Angell's series of 
readers, and recommend them to the different Boards 
of School Directors throughout the county as the 
best text books which can be had. 


The subject of grammar was then brought before 
the Institute, when Mr. McGlachlin very ably de- 
monstrated, on the blackboard, his method of teach- 


ing the subject. Further remarks upon the same 
subject were made by Mr. Shelly. Before taking 
his seat, he gave the Institute an account of the 
manner in which he conducted his night school, es- 
tablished for the purpose of reviewing arithmetic.— 
Mr. McElwain then showed his method of teaching 
reduction of currencies and fractions. 


The last subject brought before the Institute was 
School Government; whereupon Mr. McKeehan 
gave his views upon thesubject. Dr. Jno. K. Smith, 
ian speaking upon the same subject, among other 
very important ideas, stated that for the purpose of 
establishing good government in School, the Teach- 
et should first learn to govern himself. A democre- 


tic system of government, based upon phrenological 
principles, he found to be the most successful. Mr. 
Senseman believed that school government can be 
most successfully established by cultivating self-re- 
spect among the pupils—was in favor of using the 
rod when all other methods were exhausted. Mr. 
McElwain believed that Teachers should feel it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to endeavor to prohibit 
the use of tobacco among their pupils—thought cor- 
poral punishment a necessary evil. 

Messrs. Carlisle, Maurice, Nickey, Sollenberger, 
Bixler, Hensel and Cole spoke upon the same sub- 
ject. 

The President, as prescribed by the Constitution, 
appointed the following business committee: Daniel 
Shelly, D. Eckels, J. P. Rhoads, J. 8. Hostetter, 
Lyddie Haverstick. 

The following resolution was offered as a matter 
of discussion at the next stated meeting, and was 
laid upon the table: 

Resolved, That corporal punishment should not 
be inflicted in any Academy. 

On motion it was agreed that when the Institute 
adjourn, it adjourns to meet on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1855, 

It was also moved and seconded that the next 
place of meeting be Newville ; amended by striking 
out Newville and inserting Mechanicsburg. ‘The 
motion, as amended, after a good deal of discussion, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Denlinger, from the committee on resolutions, 
reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be 
tendered to the County Commissioners for the use 
of the Court House during its sessions. 

Resolved, That our thanks are also due to the of- 
ficers of this Association for the able and impartial 
discharge of their duties, and to all the lecturers 
who have favored us with their presence and in- 
structions. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the School Di- 
rectors of the respective districts to appoint a suit- 
able person frem each district, to meet the Conven- 
tion to take into consideration the propriety of 
adopting a uniform series of School Books for the 
county. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the School Direc- 
tors, Teachers and aJl other friends of Education in 
the county, for having secured the services of our 
present County Superintendent, as we believe him 
to be a man eminently qualified for his office. 


Resolved, That as Teachers and members of this 
Institute we will cordially co-operate with our Su- 
perintendent in his laudible efforts to elevate the 
standard of teaching, and advance general education 
throughout the county. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
tendered to those Boards of Directors who so libe- 
rally gave the time to their Teachers to attend the 
sessions of this association. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Institute 
be published in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and all the papers in the county favorable to the. 
cause. 

Mr. Shelly then addressed the m+mbers of the 
Institute, briefly, but eloquently, and with much pa- 
thos. The President of the Institute, Hon. Jc seph 
Ritner, then made a few very appropriate remarks ; 
after which the Institute finally adjourre |. 





JOS. RITNER, President. 
D. Ecxsts, Secretary. ; 
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JUNIATA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
At a meeting of the Teachers of Juniata county, 
held in Mifflintown, on Friday, Dec. 8th, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a County Teachers’ Association, 
the meeting was organized by appointing Samvet E. 
Ricutr, President, and T. B. McFalls, Secretary. 

After the meeting was organized, 

On motion, a committee of three were appointed, 
consisting of Wm. Graham, H. 8S. Hart and D. A. 
Martin, to prepare a constitution, and report at the 
afternoon session. 

On motion, a committee of five were appointed, 
consisting of J. M. McClure, Joseph L. Stewart, A. 
Baum, Wm. Beashore, H. Albert, to report items 
of business for the consideration of the Association. 

On motion, the County Superintendent was re- 
quested to address the convention at the commence- 
ment of the afternoon session. 

Adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was addressed by the County Su- 
perintendent on the object and importance of Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 

The committee appointed to prepare a constitu- 
tioc reported, and after some discussion the follow- 
ing constitution was adopted : ' 

Arr. I—Name—This Association shall be called 
“The Teachers’ Association of Juniata County.” 

Arr. I1—Object—The object of this Association 
shall be the improvement of its members in the the- 
ory and art of teaching; and the advancement of the 
cause of education generally throughout the county. 

Arr. III.—Officers—Sec. 1. The officers of this 
Association shall consist of a President, Vice Pre- 
sident, Secretary, Treasurer, Corresponding Com- 
mittee, and Executive’ Committee; and they shall 
each perform the duties usually assigned to such, of- 
ficers. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
five members, whose duty it shall be to prepare 
items of business for the consideration and action of 
the Association. 

Art. 1V.—Sec. 1. Of Membership—Any Teacher 
in the county may become a regular member of this 
Association by subscribing the constitution and pay- 
ing an initiation fee of 25 cents; but female teach- 
ers shall not be required to pay an initiation fee. 

Sec. 2. Of Honorary Members—Any friend of 
education may be elected an honorary member of 
this Association ; and to honorary members shall be 
accorded all the privileges of regular members, ex- 

cept that of voting. “- 

Arr. V.—Of Public Lectures—This Association 
shall, through its corresponding committee, from 
time to time, invite any well qualified person to de- 
liver a public lecture before it, on any subject con- 
nected with the cause of education. 

Arr. VI—Ten regular members present at any 
meeting shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, 

Arr. VII—This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds the regular members. 
The committee appointed to prepare items of bu- 
siness made the following report: 
I. The best method of securing the improvement 
of the Teachers, and the advancement of the inter 
ests of education generally throughout the county. 
II. The propriety of establishing Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 
IiI. The propriety of adopting a uniform system 
of school books. 





of our country, civil, political and religious, are in. 
separably identified with the success of our Common 
School System, therefore, 
Resolved, That we hail with delight every effort 
made to elevate the standard of education in our Com- 
mon Schools, and to increase their efficiency ; and 
we pledge our hearty and energetic co-operation in 
promoting every measure adopted for this purpose, 
Resolved, That, as the most efficient means of ad- 
vancing the educational interests of this county, and 
preventing it from incurring the disgrace of lagging 
behind its sister counties in the march of improve- 
ment, we recommend the formation of three Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, to be heldin McAlistersville, Perrys- 
ville and McCoystown, for the purpose of improve- 
ment inthe theory and art of teaching;* and that 
we believe it to be the duty and interest of every 
Teacher in the county to attend these Institutes, 
Resolved, That we furthermore recommend the 
formation of Mutual Improvement Associations, in 
every neighborhood, in order to give every Teacher 
an opportunity of entering upon the work of self. 
eo ne at once and zealously. 

esolved, That the interests of our Common 
Schools imperatively demand that a uniform system 
of school books should be adopted in every district 
in the county, and we earnestly recommend this sub- 
ject to the consideration of the directors. 
Resolved, That the “ Pennsylvania School *Jour. 
nal,” published by Tho. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
be;recommended to all Teachers, as highly instrac- 
tive and well adapted to awaken an interest in the 
subject of education. 

Resolved, That Wm. Barchfield, H. B. Zimmer- 
man and Wm. Graham, revise the constitution and 
prepare a system of By-Laws, to be handed in at the 
next session. 

On motion, the convention adjourned to meet on 
the first Friday in March, 1855, at Mifflintown. 

There were 28 Teachers present. 

Samuet E. Ricut, President. 

T. B. McFatts, Secretary. 





*These institutes have since been held and with the best 
effects—Ep. 





bs ‘Addresses, Reports, &r. Gs 


REPORT 

On the power and influence of the Study of the An- 

cient Languages in disciplining the mind. Read be- 

Sore the State Teachers’ Association at Lewistown, 

Dee, 27, 1854, by W. V. Davis, Esq., of Lancaster. 
. Instructors of youth, in all ages, have had recourse 
to auxiliary means in developing and disciplining the 
minds of youth. These necessary helps have been 
as diversified, as the talents and experience of the 
Teachers who, from time to time, found it necessary 
to employ them. The most celebrated schools of 
antiquity, hesitated not to use artificial means for 
the purpose of preparing and strengthening the 
mental faculties of theirscholars, In the accounte, 
which have been transmitted to us, of the public 
schools of Persia, we find that, in addition to the 
rudiments of their native language, there were 
brought into requisition, the discussion of simple and 
easy questions, appertaining to the business of com- 
mon life; to more advanced classes, questions re- 
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to excite the mental powers of the youthful pupil— 
to infuse into his nature a love of letters—and to 
prepare his mind for the reception of grander and 
more sublime truths. 

At a later period, in the schools of ancient Greece, 
we find ethics, astronomy, mathematics, logic and 
oratory employed for the same purpose. Geometry, 
particularly, seems to have presented itself to the 
Teachers of Greece as a powerful element in strength- 
ening the mind and developing its innate powers.— 
Hence we find, in many of her most distinguished 
schools, this science taught to comparatively young 
pupils, for the purposes already mentioned. 

But the study of this science was not only useful 
as a potent auxiliary—it was absolutely necessary. 
Hence, in Egypt, where this science took its rise, 
we find all their philosophical and theological no- 
tions expressed by geometrical lines. On this ac- 
count, a good knowledge of Geometry opened up to 
the youthful aspirant for power, wealth or fame, all 
the avenues leading to those desired acquisitions. 

In the academies of Greece, into which it had been 
introduced by some of the sages who had visited and 
resided in Egypt ;—it was soon discovered, that by 
pursuing the geometrical abstractions, from the de- 
finition of a right line—the beautiful properties of 
the right-angled triangle—the relations of similar 
figures, and the laws of curved surfaces, that the 
student would find a chain of unbroken reasoning * 
and, at once, become master of all the conclusions, 
which the most distinguished school of rhetoric 
could have taught him. 

In after times, during the existence of the Roman 
Empire we meet with frequent reference to the 
means employed for bringing out the powers of the 
mind. Notwithstanding the introduction and use 
of foreign aids—we regard the study of their own 
languages as the most valuable auxiliaries in train- 
ing the youthful minds of Greece and Rome. We 
are told in history that the study of the grammar of 
these languages was taken up at an early period, and 
earnestly pursued, until it was perfectly understood. 
We know that accomplished Roman Matrons gave 
great attention to imparting a correct knowledge 
of their language to their children. The works 
of ancient writers were placed in the hands of Ro- 
man boys, by Roman mothers as well as Teachers: 
Not only for the purpose of inculating noble senti- 
ments—a love of truth and virtue, and an admira- 
tion of bold and chivalric daring—but also to teach 
the graces of style—the beauties of composition 
—the well-expressed thought, and the nicely round- 
ed period, It was from such training as this, that 
emanated those master spirits of their day, Cesar, 
Seneca, Horace and Cicero ! 

Upon the extinction of the Roman Empire, its 
dissevered fragments, entertaining a grateful recol- 
lection of the institutions and arts of the old re- 


gime, endeavored to perpetuate this feeling, as far 
as possible, by cherishing their ancient language.— 
This, indeed, was the more necessary, as all the best 
literature of the world, whether theologlcal, philoso- 
phical or historical, was wrapped up in this language, 
or in those of a few other nations, which the Roman 
Empire had from time._to time engulfed. From this 
period until the present day, the study of the ancient 
languages has formed a prominent part of a liberal 
education. 

The value and importance of this study it is now 
our duty to discuss, and in doing so, we would not 
be understood as undervaluing the important bear- 
ing which mathematical and other studies have upon 
the mind : but simply to present the superior claims 
of our subject in as strong and fair light as possible. 

The important influence of the study of the an- 
cient languages, and the valuable means they furn- 
ish teachers for disciplining the minds of their pu- 
pils and regulating their schools, may be deduced 
from several considerations ; among which we may 
specify, first, their necessity and importance; se- 
condly, their peculiar adaptation to the object pro- 
posed: and lastly, the superior advantages resulting 
from a study of these languages. 


First, As to their necessity and importance.— 
These may be deduced from their antiquity. The 
difference of languages are commonly very great— 
yet they have so many words derived from one com- 
mon stock—have such a marked family resemblance, 
that we readily conclude they sprang from the same 
common source. We are told in the Bible that “the 
whole earth was of one language and one speech.” 
A general analysis of language corroborates this fact. 
Even infidels have arrived at this same important 
conclusion from a consideration of the affinity of 
languages. The most decisive authorities all tend 
to prove the point which we desire to establish, viz: 
that all existing languages are derived from one.— 
This we believe te have been the Hebrew. Moses 
was a Hebrew and wrote in that language, although 
he was “learned in all the wisdom of the Egypt- 
ians.” It would be easy to show that this language 
was spoken by those who were contemporary with 
each other, back to the days of Adam. Our account 
of the Creation, and of the early history of the world 
was then recorded in this language. For the bene- 
fit of those Jews who, by expatriation, had forgetten 
their native tongue, this Bible was translated into 
the Greek—at that time the prevailing language. 

The New Testament was also written in this latter 
language, and, afterwards, its truths, together with 
those of the Old Testament were clothed in a Latin 
garb. 

The political history of these nations corresponds 
with their literary progress. Alexander the Great, 
who was a Greek, had by his conquests made his 





language co-extensive with his arms. At all events, 
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all the literary knowledge worth preserving of the 
conquered nations became gradually adorned with 

trecian characters. When Cadmus introduced his 
crooked letters into Greece, he little imagined that 
those symbols would not only be the means of per- 
petuating the history of his adopted country, but also 
of his fatherland. Greece, in her turn, and all that 
remained of Alexander's Empire, fell under the pow- 
er of the Roman Consul. And, although the annex 
ation which followed, put an end to her political 
existence—yet a greater triumph awaited her in the 
great literary conquest which followed. 

* Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.”’ 


Conquered Greece her savage Lord subdued, 
And with her arts all Latium imbued. 


Rome, then, proud mistress of the world—soften- 
ed, civilized, and improved by the learning, haman- 
ty and refinement of her annexed provinces—became 
for a long period the embodiment of all that was 
valuable in philosophy, sacred in theology, and im- 
portant in history. It was not the beauty and grace 
only of the captive daughters of Judea and Achaia 
that won the hearts and enslaved the minds of her 
proud pro-consuls and pretors—their wit and learn- 
ing produced more permanent results. And after- 
wards, when the sweet influence of Christianity be- 
came added to those natural and acquired attrac- 
tions, we find Rome’s haughty governors, one after 
another, yielding to their combined and consequent- 
ly irresistible power. 

It was about this period that the remote Island, 
forming the abode of our forefathers, the alternative 
possession of the Briton, Dane, Saxon and Norman, 
attracted the attention of a Roman General. He 
visited the Island and determined upon its conquest. 
Thus was the Latin language introduced into Eng- 
land, and became incorporated and blended with all 
its subsequent literature and science, For many 
centuries it was absolutely necessary for the anxious 
student to become proficient in the Latin tongue, 
before he could unlock the treasure of knowledge. 
hidden in its dusty parchments. 

We have thus shown, or endeavored to show, the 
channel through which flowed the stream of ancient 
learning (from the earliest period of Jewish History, 
mingling with the Persian and Greek, and next that 
of the Roman) until it finally emptied its accumulated 
treasures into the bosom of the Anglo-Saxon. In 
this manner all our Philosophy, Sciences and learn- 
ing became so intimately connected with the Latin 
medium, that it is now impossible to separate them. 
Our very language itself is in a great part of Latin 
derivation, and hence to understand thoroughly the 
one, we must knowsomething of the other. Besides, 
too, the nomenclature of our arts, professions and 
sciences is almost wholly of Greek and Latin forma. 
tion. We would not be understood as asserting 








purpose ; it is sufficient for us to know that such is 
the fact; and as this cannot be easily changed, we 
must adapt ourselves to circumstances. Hence 
arises the necessity for the Theolgian to arrive at 
the hidden meaning of difficult texts of Scripture 
through the medium of the Hebrew language. 
Hence the necessity for the disciples of Esculapius, 
to be familiar with the language .in which the God 
of Medicine, thought, spoke and recorded his re- 
searches in medical lore. Hence the necessity for 
the student of law to be acquainted with the language 
in which the great English jurists enveloped their 
learning. In addition to this, all the colleges and 
universities of Europe, used the Latin tongue as a 
medium of intercommunication ; dissertations were 
written and lectures delivered in Latin; and even 
at this day, in many of those old seats of learning, 
disputations are carried on in the Latin tongue. 
Hence classical allusions and quotations in refer- 
ence to ancient customs and manners, figures of 
speech founded upon Latin and Greek resemblances, 
have so found their way into all the writings of our 
best poets, historians and orators, that it is impossi- 
ble to understand them, without some previous ac- 
quaintance with the authors which gave rise to them. 
We have, then, by tracing the stream of learning 
down to our own day, showing its gradual accumula: 
tion and final intermixture with our own literature 
endeavored to show the necessity of selecting one or 
more of these ancient languages as the means of dis- 
ciplining the youthful mind, preparing it for sterner 
and more practical studies, in short, for the great 
business of life. 

We now approach the second branch of our sub- 
ject, viz: Its adaptation or suitableness to the ob- 
ject proposed. We have already stated that all 
Teachers have experienced the want of some severe 
study to regulate the school and to develop the in- 
tellectual faculties. We will now to try to show 
that the study of the ancient languages combines all 
these requisites. We are not one of those who think 
that ‘tis necessary for the child to understand every 
thing he studies. We think time would be lost in ex- 
plaining to the youthful apprentice the mineral rela- 
tions and affinities of iron before he was permitted to 
handle the saw or the hatchet. We object to teaching 
a boy to think before he can speak—to read before he 
can spell ; conceiving it the better and easier way to 
inculeate the names of the tools he will be called 
upon touse—the meaning and definition of the terms 
that will present themselves ; and, afterwards, when 
he will be able to use the instruments, or, in other 
words, to understand you when you speak to him— 
then explanation and comprehension follow as a n®& 
tural sequence, 

Such being our sentiments, we select the Latin 
grammar as a means of opening up the mind—find- 





hat a Saxon nomenclature would not answer every 
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learn the declension of a Latin noun more easily than 
that ofan English one, Forthis reason: in English the 
difference between the nominative and objective cases 
depends upon their position and relation in the sen- 
tence—in the Latin cases he sees the difference.— 
You can easily teach a child the difference between 
asaw and a hammer—not so readily that stealing 
apples out of a bag is felony by the common law, 
whilst plucking them off a tree is merely a simple 
trespass. 

The various inflections of an English verb—the 
differences between shall and will in the several per- 
sons—and the great variations of our auxiliaries, are 
all so much Arabic to the young beginner. Not so 
when he has passed through the conjugation of a 
Latin verb. In this his eye is directed to each tense 
in order, whilst their graceful variations and musi- 
cal terminations captivate his fancy and arrest his 
attention. After having become familiar with the 
Latin or Greek Grammar, the study of his own be- 
comes, comparatively, an easy task. He soon discov- 
ers that the general principles of grammar are the 
same, and takes pleasure in pointing out their re- 
semblances and discrepancies, 

The objection most frequently urged to the study 
of the ancient languages is, that it consumes too 
much valuable time. Thisisa valid objection. But 
then, we think that Aristotle’s “ bitter roots of Edu- 
cation,” ought not to be postponed until the pupil’s 
judgment conflicts with his progress. The drudgery 
of learning—particularly the languages—should be 
over, generally, about the time our American youth 
see proper to begin. 

We are no advocates for young men deserting the 
plough or the workshop, at the age of seventeen or 
twenty, in order to pick up enough Latin and Greek 
to enable them to grope their way through College, 
and finally, to entail disgrace upon some profession 
for which they were never intended. If parents 
would regard this matter in its proper light, and 
send their children to school at a proper age, a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the Languages might be se- 
cured, in good season, to render their future studies 
pleasant and profitable. They would then have 
ample time to attend to the natural sciences, and to 
prepare for the great business of life. Some of the 
best classical scholars we ever met with, were those 
who, commencing at 8 or 9 years of age, understood, 
at the termination of their 12th or 14th year, the 
construction, not only of the ancient languages, but 
also of their own, far better than the majority of our 
college graduates, The minds of such youths would 
then be strengthened—their habits of study confirm- 
ed; and they would be prepared to enter upon other 
studies more as a recreation and pleasure, than as 
an irksome task. Familiar with scientific terms, 
they will be assisted, and not disheartened, and 
will daily discover beauties and attractions, which 


the otherwise prepared student never can see, or if 
pointed out, cannot comprehend. 

An additjonal argument in favor of an early at- 
tention to classical learning, is that the health of 
the young student seldom suffers from his applica- 
tion. His boyish propensities and lively disposi- 
tion generally furnish him exercise enough to coun- 
terbalance any evil that might result from over- 
taxed effort. Not so with the young man taken 
from the shop or farm. His time being limited, he 
is constrained to apply himself too closely to his 
books. He neglects his health, and an injured or 


broken constitution is too frequently the lamenta- 
ble consequence. 


As an efficient auxiliary for regulating and con- 
trolling a school, we have never found anything 
equal to the study of the ancient Janguages. We 
will not now dwell upon the humanizing and soften- 
ing effect, which this study produces upon boys, but 
simply allude to its wonderful power for improving 
the mind and correcting the habits of youth. The 
study of Language differs from most other studies in 
these respects. Scholars soon discover a way of get- 
ting over their other lessons without bestowing upon 
them the proper attention. Geography, Grammar 
and History they can guess at; Arithmetic and Al- 
gebra they can occasionally copy from their neigh- 
bor’s slates—but the Latin or Greek must be met face 
to face—Cominus pugnandum cum illis 
Hence the calibre of a boy’s mind is soon ascertain- 
ed, and it may be filled accordingly. We have ex- 
perimented upon dull or idle boys with this study, 
and have ever found it a faithful touchstone. It 
tries their metal, and you soon learn to distinguish 
the sound from that containing a flaw! 

Many years ago, when a wise king of France 
wished to have the mind of the Dauphin properly 
trained for the duties of royalty, he summoned to 
his aid the most distinguished teachers of his realm. 
They deliberated long and well, and those splendid 
monuments of learning and research, the Delphine 
Editions of the ancient classics, were the result of 
their labors, Modern Commentators, by translat- 
ing the notes, and by their interlineal helps may 
have diminished the labor of the classical student ; 
but we doubt, exceedingly, whether the efficiency of 
this mental agent has not, ina proportionate degree, 
been destroyed. 

So perfect is the grammatical construction of the 
ancient languages, that in teaching their elements 
you gradually lead the pupil, by a process of regular 
reasoning, to the desired result. In this respect the 
study of the languages will favorably compare with 
the logic of geometry, and the effect uponthe mind 
will be similar. But we are willing to admit that 
mathematical reasoning is as potent an auxiliary 
in mental training, as that of the ancient languages. 
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Geometrical results are too unbending, too certain. 
While it strengthens and develops the mind, it too 
frequently leads the youthful votary to indulge in 
scepticism. Aceustomed to its exact and severe 
deductions and conclusions, he learns to regard with 
doubt all subjects not capable of mathematical de- 
monstration. ; 

And this leads us to the third part of our subject 
—the superior advantages resulting from a knowl- 
edge of those languages. 

That classical studies have a humanizing effect 
upon the mind, will, we think, be readily admitted. 
That minds, early imbued with classic lore, accus- 
tomed to its vigorous influence, are better prepared 
for any subsequent studies, will also be admitted. 
For a successful comprehension of what are general- 
ly termed the learned professions,a knowledge of the 
ancient languages has for many ages been deemed 
absclutely necessary. But in addition to.all these 
truths, let us regard for a moment the immense 
amount of profit and pleasure secured: to the stu- 
dent from pursuing these branches. What a vast 
field of pleasure is opened up to him for after 
thought and contemplation! In this point of view, 
apart from all others, we are willing to rest the su- 
periority of our subject. What student can look 
back to his mathematical studies with any other 
emotions than those of the simple pleasure occasion- 
ed by the solution ofsome difficult problem ? What 
beautiful images are presented to his view? Where 
are the sublime truths of philosophy—the vivid de- 
scriptions of ancient times and manners—the graces 
and beauties of poetry—which remain to him from 
his. mathematical reseaches? No; everything is 
exact, methodical and subjected to rule. But to 
the classic student, after his mental faculties have 
been equally as well developed and strengthened as 
the mathematician, what treasures of thought re- 
main—what delightful reminiscences from his clsssic 
studies! Beauties that grow more charming and 
delightful, the more they are surveyed and examined- 





PROF. STODDARD’S 
Remarks at the Lewistown meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association, on the Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers. 

Prof. Sropparp said, his motto in regard to edo- 
cational matters is, enward. Keepsteadily in view 
the great object—the elevating, the strengthening 

-and the purifying of the mind of the rising genera- 
tion—in one word, their Education; then press 
steadily forward, being governed by the experience 
of the past and the wisdom of the present ; and gen- 
erations yet to come will honor, not only your names, 
but themselves and their country, by wise and benev- 
olent acts, virtuous habits, and a more perfect per- 
formance of their duties as freemen. 

We have not arrived at that point in intellectual 
culture at which we can fold our arms, as though we 
had gained a mastery overignorance. We have not 
yet a perfect system of public instruction,—very fa, 


from it. The great work has been but begun. We 
have, however, taken one step forward in the field 
of educational reform. The establishment of the 
office of County Superintendent has sent a thrill of 
joy to the heart of every true and enlightened friend 
of the cause, as it will unmistakably render to the 
community substantial service, by better preparing 
teachers for their work. He did not speak approv- 
ingly of the office of County Superintendent, be- 
cause he was one of that honored band—not that he 
received from the State, for the discharge of its du- 
ties, a salary that defrayed nearly one-half of hisan- 
nual expenses; but, he spoke of it thus highly, con- 
scious that it is to render the public more good than 
ten times the amount of the salaries paid these offi- 
cers would do, distributed among the various coun- 
ties of the State. Through their agency the teach. 
ers of more than two-thirds of the counties of the 
State have already met together, at teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, for mutual improvement, This is a speaking 
fact. 

It is but a short time ago, that the teacher was an 
isolated being, seldom having an opportunity of ex- 
changing views with his fellow teacher, and with 
little intercourse with any person except his own 
pupils. He entered the school room,—and, as the 
boy went to the mill with a stone in one end of the 
bag to balance the grain in the other, in imitation of 
his father’s practice—he endeavored to preside over 
the school room with the same gravity as did the 
teachers when he wasa boy. And many here, no 
doubt, can bear testimony, that the principal part of 
the education in those days, was received from the 
muscles of the school-master’s arm, in the exereise 
of making the boys and girls smart. 

Under such cireumstances all the teacher's know!l- 
edge ot his possession must inevitably be derived 
from his own experience—an experience dearly 
bought: sometimes, at the expense of the teacher, 
but more generally,and much more to be deplored, 
at the expense of his pupils. Through the instru- 
mentality of our Superintendents, the teachers are 
now brought together once or twice a year to receive 
instruction in the branches they are to teach, in the 
art or government, in the best means of interesting 
and instructing their pupils, and in the science and 
art of teaching. Teachers here compare their ex- 
periences, and improve and encourage each other in 
a better preparation for, and in the performance of 
their arduous professional duties. Thus, the supe- 
rior knowledge which one has gained by deep re- 
search, becomes the property of all. 

The Legislature, in creating the office of County 
Superintendent, evinced great judgment. It adopt- 
ed the distinguishing features of the law that had 
caused the rapid advancement of popular education 
in the State of New York, while it carefully avoided 
its errors, by removing the election of those officers 
as far as possible from political influences, and by 
lengthening the term of the office. 

He would read an extract from an address of the 
Hon. N. 8S. Benton, Secretary of State, and Superin- 
tendent of schools in the year 1846, which shows some 
of the beneficial results of a system of County Super. 
vision in that State. He could assure the Associa- 
tion that there is not an intelligent friend of the cause 
of education in New York, but earnestly desires the 
establishment of the office of County Superintendent 
again. During the present winter, he had reason to 
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gratified. They are also, expecting the establish- 
ment of another State Normal school. 

« It appears to me that one fact, to be ascertained 
from the published documenst of the Department, is 
alone sufficient to evtablish the great importance of 
the system of County supervision and inspection. 
From the year 1815 to 1841, the average number of 
children instructed duringeach year, but very little 
exceeded the numbers reported between the ages of 
five and sixteen years, while the average number 
instructed since the law providing for the appoint- 
ment of County Superintendents went into effect, or 
for three years past, has for each year, exceeded the 
number reported, by 10,048: Now why this great 
change and no unimportant increase of attendance 
of children at our common schools, for the purposes 
of instruction, except through the impetus given by 
the County Supervision and inspection. This in- 
crease began, as soon as the Superintendents enter- 
ed the field of labors.” 

The same results are already perceptible in our 
own State. And were we able to place in each 
school a competent teacher, at least one-third more 
of the youth would resort thither to receive instruc- 
tion, and would return, taking their position in soci- 
ety, as useful and honorable members,—as living ex- 
amples of the benefits of efficient mora! and intellec- 
tual culture. But alas! we are not able to procure 
competent teachers. It is true, we find individuals, 
who have read Greek and Latin, and have waded 
through the physical and metaphysical sciences ; 
still they know no more, in many instances, of the 
science and art of teaching, than they do about con- 
structing a steam engine, from the fact of having 
ridden on, or after one. There are men who have 
several prefixes to their names, and also write after 
them A. M., D. D., or L. L. D., as if to preserve 
their equilibrium, who present themselves as teach- 
ers, yet are wholly unacquainted with the theory and 
practice of teaching, and are even liable to be taught 
the elementary branches of an English education by 
lads from 12 to 14 years of age. He did not regard 
the aged with a respect Jess sincere and deep than 
other men; but individuals, whether young or old, 
who have allowed the improvements in their profes- 
sion to pass by unobserved, all would agree, are illy 
prepared to discharye the duties of that profession. 

We all venerate our Grandfathers and Grandmo- 
thers ; still that does not compel us to assert, or to be- 
lieve, that the one with the rude implements of hus- 
bandry of his time, could accomplish the work that 
he could, by the aid of modern improvements; or 
that the other, with her spinning-wheel and loom, 
could cope with the cotton and wolien factories, in 
the mannfacture of cloth,—or, with her needle, ac 
complish the work that a little girl could with a 
sewing machine. It is estimated that one man, by 
the aid of some kinds of machinery, can now perform 
as much in one day as twenty-seven thousand men 
used to do in the same time. The same is true, toa 
limited extent, in the business of teaching. 

He did not hesitate to assert that the teachers of 
Wayne county, in proportion to their aumber, will 
compare favorably with the teachers of any other 
county inthe State; yet he found but one-eighth 
part of them sufficiently familiar with the branches 
taught in our schools, and with the art of teaching 
those branches, to become thorough, practical teach- 
ers. Nor could he find it in his heart to censure 
them. They have made all the improvements in 





their prfoession that circumstances permitted, They 
have had no means, in their own State, to become ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of teaching, 
excepting that derived from their own experience. 
Were they engaged in the study of Divinity, Medi- 
cine, Law, or any of the other learned professions, 
they conld readily become acquainted with all the 
improvements in such professions, and also, with 
their theory and their practice, by resorting to the 
schools established for that purpose. 

The report which has just Leen read proposes to 
remedy this defect, by the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School, for the due professional training of 
teachers. ‘The arguments brought forth in the re- 
port were ample and conclusive; hence, he would not 
detain the Association much longer on this su¥ject. 

To argue the obligation of the State to educate its 
people, would be a waste of time, as that isa fect 
universally admitted. In regard to the best means 
of accomplishing this object, few, if any, would disa- 
gree with the views presented in the report. By 
adopting such measures as are best calculaled, the 
soonest and the most thoroughly, to prepare our 
children for the high and responsible duties of life, 
parents, teachers, and the State will best discharge 
their obligations to each other and to society. That 
Normal Schools are most potent auxiliaries in ac- 
complishing this object, is too evident to admit of a 
doubt. 

There is no occupation in life that requires a more 
careful and thorough professional training than that 
of teaching, while it is the only profession but what 
has its schools to teach its theory and its practice.— 
It is far more difficult to obtain a knowledge of the 
varied powers of the mind and the laws that govern 
their development, which the professed teacher should 
possess, than to obtain a knowledge of the tools and 
materials that are used in other professions. Reason 
and the united experience of the world inform us 
that all improvement in the modes of training begin 
with, or grow out of a better preparation of the 
teacher for discharging his responsible professional 
duties, Hence, we urge the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School, confident that it will result it great good. 
This is not an idle. untried theory, but it has been 
adopted by some of our States and by almost every 
enlightened kingdom of the eastern world, and has 
always resulted in satisfying the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of educationists. 


Imaginative theorists—men unacquainted with the 
business of teaching—have, heretofore. imposed upon 
the public by presenting them with theory after the- 
ory, regarding the best inethods of public instruction. 
Some of these theories, it would seem, were almost 
perfect, and ready to work of themselves; but when 
applied to practice would utterly fail, leaving the 
teacher with addi'ional discouragements, to devise 
some method of his own whereby he could discharge 
the duties of his office more profitably to his pupils, 
and with more satisfaction to himself, Thus, the 
want of an Institution—a repository of al] the im- 
provements in the art of teaching,—an Institution 
which stands forth as the bright Juminary of the pro- 
fession, illumining the pathway of the most obscure, 
as well as the most prominent teachers, and to which 
individuals might resort to obtain, not only a thoro’ 
English education, but also the Science and the Art 
of teaching,—has left the members of our profession, 
to obtain what little knowledge they could, by their 
own observation and experiments. The materials 
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upon which they experiment, however, are not mere 
blocks of wood and marble, or chemical compounds, 
&c., of but slight value, but that priceless gem, the 
distinguishing attribute of God's noblest work, the 
mind which is to live, not only a day, ora year, but 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. 


A celebrated oculist, once being asked, ** how have 
you acquired such dexterity and skill in your opera- 
tions ?” replied: ** Ah, I spoiled a hat-full of eyes 
in learning myart.” Alas! how many of us, fellow 
teachers, have ruined scores of young minds, and 
that, too, without acquiring. at this inestimable cost, 
any wondrous skill in the science and art of teach- 
ing. By this system of experimenting upon the im- 
mortal mind, which has been forced upon us, thou- 
sands of youth have been, and still are, thus deprived 
of usefulness, respectability and honor, and bereft of 
al | hope of happiness, both in this world and in the 
wor'd tocome. Besides, every portion of the com- 
munity feels, in a social, a moral, and an intellectua! 
point of view, as well as pecuniarily, its sad effects. 
Look at the rowdyish brawlers and peace breakers 
in the streets, and the inmates of the jails: and we 
behold specimens of neglected, or improperly educa- 
ted youth. Iuquire of the convict in the penitentiary, 
of the murderer upon the scaffuld, the cause of their 
horrible position ; and they generally reply, it is the 
result of improper training, or the want of proper 
training,—the experiment of teachers in gaining a 
knowledge of their business. 


Such, beyond all question, are the results arising 
from a want of a thorough systematic system of pub- 
lic instruction, which is annually costing the State 
its many thousands of dollars. 

Knowing that prevention is of far more value 
than a partial cure, we feel confident in calling up- 
on the Legislature to establish an Institution—a 
Normal School—for the professional education of 
teachers, that we may avoid these evils. 


The dearest interest of our youth, the purity and 
good order of society, and even economy in a pecu- 
niary point of view, demand a more thorough prepa- 
ration of teachers for their profession. It is the du- 
ty of the State to educate its people. To accomplish 
this great and noble work. without comp»tent teach- 
ers is impossible ; hence, the first duty of the State 
is to provide for the education of her Teachers 

There are, he doubted not, many men of wealth in 
the State, who would take pride in contributing 
largely towards the erection and maintenance of 
such an Institution, were its importance properly 
presented to their notice ; still he was confident that 
the State would not permit others to do the work 
that properly belongs to herself, and thereby receive 
her honors. 





REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 
For the school year ending June 6, 1854. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 
Gentiemen: In submitting the annual communi- 
cation required by Jaw, I feel justified in renewing 
the favorsble sentiments expressed in my former re- 
port. The past year hasexhibited nothing to change 
the convictions then entertained, of the flourishing 
condition of the common school system of Pennsy).- 


notwithstanding the many obstacles which ever ob. 
struct the cause of popular education, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, and more esperi- 
ally upon the adoption of a partially new system, we 
can see, in the unusual feeling manifested in almost 
every county in the State, the presence of a new and 
more active element, which must, ere Jong, produce 
the happiest results. This effective principle is not 
more in the Jaw, or in the exertions of those having 
charge of the system, than in the mass of working 
educational talent thrown voluntarily upon commu- 
nity, and dispelling the apathy and indifference 
which-so long paralyzed the system, and rendered it 
little more than a name. It is, indeed, rather the 
spontaneous effort of the friends of education, con- 
scious of the vast importance of the subject, to 
arouse the public mind to a just sense of its duty, 
and to place the common school system of Pennsy)- 
vania, where it should and can be, in the very front 
of the great educational movement of the country. 


I very much regret the inability of the Depart- 
ment to furnish, on this occasion, the tables which 
usually accompany the report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, exhibiting the financial and 
numerical condition of the schools for the current 
year. Although not entirely reliable when most 
carefully prepared, they generally furnish a proxi- 
mate standard by which the progress or decline of 
the system can be ascertained with some degree of 
certainty. Owing to the change in the manner of 
furnishing the districts with blank reports, and other 
causes growing out of the operation of the new law, 
these reports have been unavoidably delayed, until 
it was entirely too late to arrange even the small 
number received into the tables. The law contem- 
plates that the district reports shall be furnished to 
the School Department in time for the annual report, 
it being expressly provided that the directors shall 
make their report to the County Superintendents on 
or before the first Monday of June in each and every 
year, whoshall receive and forward them at the 
time to the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
The new law, however, was approved on the eighth 
of May last, which afforded barely time for the De- 
partment to furnish the directors with necessary 
blanks; which, added to the uncertainty of the di- 
rectors themselves as the precise nature of their 
dutiea under the new law, necessarily postponed 
their reports to the County Superintendents Judg- 
ing, however, from the reports that have been furn- 
ished and examined, I am fully convinced that the 
results would exhibit a marked increase over those 
of any previous year. 


As a means of convenient reference, I have an- 
nexed tothe report the tables which accompanied 
that of last year; and these, with addition of a novel 
and perhaps more satisfactory feature, will, I trust, 
amply compensate for the omission. I refer to the 
reports of the County Superintendents, which will 
be found in the Appendix to this report These will 
exhibitmuch more fully and reliably, I apprehend, 
than the tables themselves, the actual working con- 
dition of the common school system. They will be 
found to contain a mass of information not to be de- 
rived from an array of statistics compiled from the 
reports of directors, or, indeed, from any other offi- 
cial source ; and should the present system be con- 
tinued, they will hereafter constitute an interesting 





vania; but much on the contrary to strengthen my 
confidence in its early and effectual success, And 





and indispensable addition to the annual report of 
the Department of common schools. If the duties 
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of the County Superintendent are discharged in the 
spirit and manner contemplated by the law, his re- 

rt will furnish annually not only the actual statis- 
tical condition of the schools of his county, but what 
is of infinitety more importance, the moral and edu- 
cational results of the system. The intelligent 
County Superintendent will look beyond the mere 
array of figures, which may be a most unfaithful 
index of theactual progress of education, to the spirit 
which actuates and impels community itself. It is 
in the feelings and sentiments of the people, and the 
interest manifested by directors, who are properly 
the guardians of the schools, that he will discern the 
operation and results of the law. 

In the Appendix will be found reports from the 
Superintendents of all the counties of the State, ex- 
cept Allegheny, Greene, Luzerne, Somerset and 
Union ; and I regret that these have not been furnish- 
ed, in order that the report of the Department might 
present a full and satisfactory exhibit of the condi- 
tion of the schools and the progress of education 
throughout the entire State. It was also my inten- 
tion to have furnished ‘summaries of these reports, 
with such practical remarks and suggestions as their 
facts and statements demanded ; but owing to the 
late period in which so many of them were received, 
the idea was impracticable; and my only course was 
to publish the reports as they came to hand, without 
noteor comment, and deficient in that order and 
method of arrangement which I intended. The law, 
indeed, requires “that the County Superintendents 
shall, annually, on or before the first Monday injJune, 
forward to the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
the reports of the several school districts of their 
respective counties, and shall also themselves ‘make 
an extended report of the condition of the schools 
under their charge, suggesting such improvements 
in the school system as they may deem useful, and 
giving such information in regard to the practical 
operation of common schools, and the Jaws relating 
thereto, as may be deemed of public interest.” 


But this provision could not, perhaps, be complied 

with literally, from the causes already referred to; 
still it was inthe power of those who delayed their 
reports until near the meeting of the Legislature, to 
have obtained sufficient information for a substantia! 
compliance with the law, even in the absence of the 
district reports. To my mind, by far the most inter- 
esting and important features of the County Super- 
intendents’ report, are his own statements and con- 
clusions ; giving the resulte of his personal inquiries 
and examinations, independent of the figures and 
unreliable statistics of the district reports. It is only 
by such means that we can ascertain, with any de- 
gree of certainty, the actual progress and condition 
of the schools. 
_ These remarks, however, must not be construed 
into an attempt to disparage or underrate the labors 
and services of the County Superintendents. Just 
at the outset of a new system, and with too many of 
them inadequately paid, the wonder is that the du- 
ties have been so well performed; and the Legisla- 
ture cannot avoid being impressed with the value 
and usefulness of the office, from the mass of reliable 
and intelligible information, thus, for the first time, 
furnished, upon the subject of popular education. 

The act of 8th of May, 1854, for the « regulation 
and continuance of a system of education by com- 
Mon schools,” which constitute the present school 
system of the State, is mainly a re-enactment of the 





law of 1849, with the omission of such portions as 
time and experience had shown to be useless, and 
the addition of other new and important features. 

As the failure or success of * education by com- 
mon schools,” depends so materially upon public 
opinion, it is perhaps proper to examine, briefly, how 
far ithas been affected by the changes made inthe law, 

Of the omitted portions of the act of 1849, those 
in reference to ** endowed schouls, and schools under 
the care of religious societies,” seem to have 
excited the greatest feeling and misapprehension in 
the public mind. 

By section twenty and twenty-one of the act of 
1849, it was provided as follows: 

“If any common school is, or shali hereafter be 
endowed by bequest or otherwise, the board of di- 
rectors of the district in which such school may be 
situated, are hereby authorized to allow said school 
to remain under the immediate direction of the re- 
gularly appointed trustees of the same, and to 
appropriate so much of the district fund to the said 
school as they think just and reasonable: Provided, 
Such school be opened to the visits of the directors 
of the district, and conducted in conformity with the 
common school system, so far as the same is applica- 
ble thereto. 

«© When a free school of the common grade in any 
district shall be maintained under the care and direc- 
tion of any religious society, it shal] be lawful for the 
directors of such district to cause to be paid to the pro- 
per person or persons, for the support of such school, 
sany portion of the school funds of the district which 
they may deem just and reasonable, not exceeding 
the rateable share of the inhabitants, whose child- 
ren, wards or apprentices, shall be taught in such 
school: Provided, That said directors shal! be satis- 
fied that such payment is not injurious to the common 
cshools of such district, and that such free school shall 
be open to the visits of the directors, and conducted 
in conformity with thecommon school system.” 


The reasons that doubtless operated upon the Le- 
gislature, in omitting these sections, will strike atonce 
every intelligent mind. The success of the common 
school system depends mainly upon popular favor. 
The means necessary to its support are drawn from 
the entire people, and it commends itself to their lib- 
erality, in proportion as it is harmonious and uniform 
in operation. The object of the law is to provide 
a common school education for every child of the 
Commonwealth ; and to do this effectually, it must 
be done impartially. The people are properly jeal- 
ous of the religious as well as intellectual training 
of their children, and any seeming preference, un- 
der sanction of law, is to be avoided as injurious to 
the efficiency and popularity of the system. It was 
the inherent defect of the earlier school laws, by 
which the “poor were to be taught gratis,” that 
none but that class were taught at the public expense 
—thus creating a distinction odious in practice, and 
utterly at war with the true idea ‘of a “common 
school.” It is the pride and boast, therefore, of our 
common school institution, that all the children of 
the State shall meet upon the same common plat- 
form, without regard to social position, or moral or 
religious creed. To incorporate or have retained, 
in the law, these provisions, would have been in con- 
flict with this salutary principle, and would in prac- 
tice, have inflicted an injury instead of a benefit, 
upon the class preferred. These were, doubtless, 
the causes which actuated the Legislature in omitting 
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these sections. But it cannot be disguised, however, 
that in many parts of the State this action of the 
Legislature was either strangely misconceived or 
grossly misrepresented. Public meetings were for- 
mally called, to denounce any attempt at giving a 
preference to a particular religious denomination, or 
at any contemplated division of the school fund. 
Even school directors, who, it is presumed, were 
elected under a belief that they understood the law, 
were active in exciting public opinion against the 
imaginary attack upon the rights of the people, 
through the common sciiool system. How such an 
entire misapprehension of the motives and action of 
the Legislature, could arise in the mind of any one, 
and especially of those officially connected with the 
administration of the school law, is certainly inex- 
plicable. But happily for the popularity of the com- 
mon school system, as well as the peace of mind of 
those who were thus unnecessarily excited, such 
fears were entirely groundless. Instead of being 
designed to effect a division of the school fund, the 
only object was to take away all pretence for it, by 
omitting provisions that seemed to indicate such a 
parpose. The attempt, I trust and believe, will 
never be made to re-instate them; and there will 
not, it is to be hoped, be any further-cause, imagin- 
ary or real, for apprehension on this subject. 


No complaints have, as yet, been urged upon the 
Department against the abolition of township com- 
mittees and independent districts. The office of 
committee as established by the eighteenth section 
of the act of 1849, was also omitted in the new law. 
It was believed that no benefits whatever had re- 
sulted from this feature of the system, and that the 


duties imposed upon committees could be discharged 
by the directors, in a much more efficient and harmo- 


nious manner. The frequent and inevitable conflict 
between two bodies, exercising, apparently, in many 
respects, concurrent jurisdiction, necessarily created 
much contention in the administration of the law. 
For these reasons the office was abolished, and it is 
believed the alteration will be beneficial, 

Under a very erroneous notion of what should con- 
stitute the true boundaries of a school district, and in 
some cases, perhaps, through a more selfish and il- 
liberal spirit, quite a number of what is called inde- 
pendent school districts, have been established in 
many of the counties by special acts of Assembly. 
Indeed, there are few counties in which such dis- 
tricts do not exist. Most generally, these indepen- 
dent districts are formed of parts of adjoining town- 
ships, crossing their lines, without reference to their 
boundaries. And I believe there are cases where 
such district has been carved out of the center of a 
townghip, leaving the surrounding portions destitute 
of the advantages which the portion thus cut out or 
stricken off enjoys. 

It is to be regretted that township lines, the only 
true and proper boundaries of a school district, were 
ever departed from. To my mind there can be no 
other satisfactory, or indeed, practicable arrange- 
ment ; and if the information of the Department be 
correct, the most efficient systems of other States is, 
where township lines are rigidly adhered to. With 
us, the rule has been to adopt the township lines as 
the proper boundaries, and the exception to this, is 
in the independent districts, under special acts of 
Assembly. This evil once commenced, it is easy to 

rceive how it mightrun into excess, until anything 
ike order or system in the arrangement of school 





districts would be destroyed. The facility with 
which such special acts of Assembly were formerly 
obtained, afforded the selfish or discontented a ready 
means to be separated into an independent district; 
and all that was necessary was to petition the Legisla. 
ture fora separation. It is highly creditable, how. 
ever, to the present Executive, who, upon all occa. 
sions, has manifested a lively interest in the cause of 
popular education, that he early discerned the evil 
consequences resulting from this species of legisla. 
tion, and generally, I believe, withheld his assent 
from such bills. 


A controlling objection to the establishment of in 
dependent districts, is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing, with sufficient certainty, the true number of 
taxables in either the new district, or the old ones 
from which it was taken, 

The law requires “ that it shall be the duty of the 
commissioners of each county, to ascertain, trienni- 
ally, with the assistance of the respective assessors, 
the exact number of taxable citizens residing in each 
school district in their several] counties, and to cer. 
tify the same under their hands and seals of office 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, who is 
hereby directed toadopt the number of taxables thus 
certified to him, as the basis of distribution of the 
State appropriation; which said certificates shall be 
prepared and transmitted on or before the first Mon- 
day of June, in every third year, commencing with 
the first Monday in June, Anno Domini, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four ; and if thejcommis- 
sioners of any county shall neglect to forward such 
certificates on or before said day, the Superintendent 
may, in such case, adopt the number of taxables set 
forth in the next preceding certificate or return.” 


But assessors are township officers, and have no 
necessary relation with a schoo! district, except to 
‘assist the commissioners in ascertaining the exact 
number of taxables.” In making their assessments, 
they are confined, of course, to the limits of their 
respective townships; and in case of an independent 
district, formed out of parts of townships, it is only 
after much examination and compar'son,that the num- 
ber can be ascertained with any degree of certainty, 
Hence the difficuty of distributing the State appropri- 
ation upon any principle of exact equality or justice. 

These objections are now urged, in view of the 
fact, that by the fifty-second section of the act of 8h 
May, 1854, “all laws relating to, or creating inde- 
pendent districts, or authorizing the establishment 
of sub-districts, are repealed.” By a subsequent act, 
passed the same day, the operation of this repealing 
clause, so far as it relates to independent districts, 
was suspended until the “first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five.” Should the 
Legislature, therefore, take no further action upon 
the subject, all independent school districts, estab- 
lished or created by special acts of Assembly. will 
be abolished on the first of June next. It is hoped, 
however, that no change will be made in the law, 
perfectly satisfied as I am that it was an improper 
innovation upon the harmony and uniformity of the 
system. No serious consequences can arise from the 
repeal of these Jaws, asmost, and perhaps all of these 
independent districts have erected houses, which of 
course will remain, and afford the people their 
usual facilities. ; 

But the most important, by far, of the alterations 
and additions made in our schcol system by the new 
law, is the creation of the office of County Super 
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intendent; and as it is not improbable that appeals 
will be made to the Legislature to abolish this fea- 
ture of the school system, it is proper that some 
explanation should be given in this report, as to 
the probable motives which induced its adoption, as 
well as the action of this Department, and others con- 
nected with the system, upon this branch of the law. 

The Legislature was, doubtless, impelled to the 
adoption of this measure, by a conviction of the ab- 
solute necessity of doing something to rescue the 
common schools from the apathy and indiffer- 
ence, if not opposition and ill feeling, which seem- 
ed to brood over them, and impair or destroy their 
eficiency. Asa whole, the system was, perhaps, 
flourishing, especially as compared with former edu- 
cational movements. The State had, for years, been 
appropriating a liberal sum for the support of common 
schools, a and much larger was annually raised by the 
people. The details of the system were kept in op 
eration with apparent regularity, and the reports of 
the directors, the only means of ascertaining any- 
thing like reliable information, certainly justified the 
Department in assuring the Legislature, from time 
to time, of the steady progress of popular education. 
Still it could not be disguised or concealed from those 
who looked beneath the surtace into the actual 
working of the law, that the results were not such 
aswere contemplated by the Constitution, or that did 
justice either to the liberality of the people, or the 
labors of the friends of education. The poor were 
not taught, nor were the “arts and sciences promot- 
ed,” in the sense of that admirable injunction. In 
many parts of the State the schools were flourishing, 
but in many others they exhibited a species of still life 
existence, without the vitality of a single healthy 
pulsation. In many districts no schools were opened 
no taxes were levied, or if levied, were used asa mere 
pretext to obtain a portion of the State appropriation, 
Directors in such districts were frequencly the reflex 
of this apathetic spirit, and if not actually hostile, 
were indifferent to the system, and suffered it to fal! 
into disuse, Under such directory, if schools were 
opened at all, they were generally under the charge 
of teachers employed without a proper examination, 
and selected, not so much in reference to mora] hab- 
its and intellectual training, as to some popular ex- 
pression in their favor. 

It was, the refore, evident to the Legislature 
and the friends of popular education, who had la- 
bored so assiduously for years in this noble though 
unprofitable cause, that something must be done to 
render our common schools worthy of the name 
and of the people. In other States of the Union, 
education was advancing at a prodigious rate. In 
the older, it was the pride and boast of their people ; 
and in the younger, and perhaps more vigorous com- 
munities of the west. the means were set apart with 
& munificent liberality for the purposes of education, 
and public opinion was keenly alive to the import- 
ance of well arranged systems of common schools, 
In many of the countries of Europe, where the idea 
of popular education would seem to be in conflict 
with the principles of their governments, common 
schools were provided at the public expense, and 
every child required to attend. With this active 
spirit then every where abroad, was it just to our- 
selves, in view of the moral and physical grandeur of 
Pennsylvania, to disregard this most important pro- 
vision of her Constitution, and to slight the only re- 


The attention of the Legislature was, therefore, 
invoked, in order to devise some means by which 
new life and vigor might be infused into the languid 
veins and arteries of the system. 


The office of County Superintendent, although 
novel here, had been tried elsewhere with the most 
striking and beneficial results. In New York espe- 
cially, an institution, quite similar in design and the 
nature of its duties, and differing only, perhaps, in 
the mode of appointment, had done more to advance 
the cause of education by common echools, during 
the period it was permitted to exist, than al] other 
causes combined. It was regarded by the most ac- 
tive and accomplished of the Superintendents of that 
State, as “the vitality of their system, and the only 
efficient means of enforcing a healthy and uniform 
administration of the law, and of obtaining with any 
degree of accuracy, those statistical details in re- 
ference to the practical operation of the system, of 
so great value to the Department, the Legislature, 
and the public.” ‘ And when, borne down by pub- 
lic clamor,” resulting from an unclean alliance with 
politics and other interests, the office was abolished, 
in opposition to the opinions and wishes of * the suc- 
cessive Heads of Department, the several commit- 
tees of the Legislature, charged with the supervi- 
sion of the interests of public instruction, and of the 
great body of the most enlightened friends of edu- 
cation throughout this State,” the act was regarded 
as most disastrous to the prosperity of the common 
school system. Upto that period, its progress had 
been uninterruptedly onward, and the “abolition of 
the office of the County Superintendent, was the first 
retrograde step in its history.” 


The adoption, then, of this new feature of our com- 
mon school system, was the result of an imperative 
necessity ; and it was commended to the attention 
of the Legislature, not more by the favorable expe- 
rience of other States, than the evident adaptation of 
the measure to the objects in view. 


It was foreseen, however, by the Department, that 
in all probability the institution would be received 
with some disfavor, and more especially by the direc- 
tors, whose actions it might seem designed to con- 
trol. Great care was consequently taken, svon after 
the passage of the Jaw, to guard against misapprehen- 
sion, and todisabuse the minds of directors of any er- 
roneons views they might entertain, in reference to 
the purpose and design of the office of County Superin- 
tendent—that it was not to control, but to assist them 
in the performance of their duties, to relieve them 
of some of the most irksome of their labors, and to el- 
evate, if possible, the character of the entire system 
for usefulness and efficiency. 

It was very apparent that the success of the plan 
depended entirely upon those who might be chosen 
County Superintendents, and hence the importance 
of selecting persons with sole reference to the place 
and the duties to be performed, was urged upon di- 
rectors, as indispensable to success. In a circular 
from this Department, dated May 24, 1854, address- 
ed to directors, and which will be found incorpora- 
ted in the Appendix, it was urged that in making a 
choice of County Superintendent, “strict regard 
should be had to qualifications, habits of morality, in- 
dustry, and previous zealous support of education by 
common schools*: That the law requires the person 
elected to be of “ literary and scientific acquire- 





liable means by whieh her true greatness can be de- 
velopedand maintained ? 
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teaching.” It wasalso intimated that a commission 
would be withheld, by the Department, from a per- 
son who should be shown to be deficient in the qual- 
ifications required by the Jaw. 

It was also deemed of importance that the County 
Superintendents themselves should early be admon- 
ished and instructed as to the extent of their powers 
and the nature of their duties. In pursuance of these 
views, a call was issued by the Department, to the 
several County Superintendents, inviting them to 
meet in convention, in Harrisburg, on the 12th day 
of July following their election. More than forty 
responded to the invitation, and met in convention 
with other distinguished friends of education. The 
meetings of the body were exceedingly interesting, 
and much valuable information, as to the condition 
of the schools in the several counties, was derived 


’ from their deliberations. 


Upon the subject of teachers, the statements of 
the Superintendents furnished but fresh evidence of 
the deplorable scarcity of those properly qualified to 
teach. The method and extent of examinations were 
matters of inquiry, and it was readily foreseen, that, 
should all the teachers examined be required to con- 
form to an arbitrary standard, such as the law seem- 
ed to contemplate, the consequence would be that a 
large number of the schools could not be supplied 
with teachers. The convention recommended tothe 
Department the adoption of three grades of certifi- 
cates, in order to avoid this difficulty ; but, after ma- 
ture reflection, I decided on adopting but two—the 
first permanent, and to entitle the owner to the rank 
of professional teacher—and the other merely tempo- 
rary and provisional, and which entitled the holder 
to no rank in the profession. To entitle a person to 
a first class certificate, the examination was direc- 
ted to be thorough in all the branches named in the 
law, with such others as the directors might pre- 
scribe. The several additional branches in which 
such applicant was to be examined, if demanded, 
were to be inserted in the certificate, and that was 
to be a permanent testimonial of his qualifications as 
a professional teacher. The second class certificate 
merely recited that the holder “ has passed an exam- 
ination in orthography, reading, writing, and in the 
elements of English grammar, geography and arith. 
metic,” omitting the word “thorough,” as contained 
in the permanent certificate. These certificates wil] 
be fuund in the Appendix, with the accompanying 
instructions. 

Soon after the adjournment of the Convention, the 
Department issued a circular to the County Superin- 
tendents, which will also be found in the Appendix, 
containing the views of the Department as to the na- 
ture of their duties, with copious instructions to reg- 
ulate their intercourse with the directors and the 
public. A briefextract from this circular, will indi- 
cate the spirit and scope of these instructions: 

* The material change effected by the new law, is 
the creation of the office of County Superintendent. 
This office is new to us, although something very 
analagous has at different times been adopted suc- 
cessfully in other States. Many of the features of 
our law, however, are entirely new, and it is believs 
ed that with these improvements, and the zealous co- 
op?ration of the County Superintendents and other 
friends of the system, the difficulties that may have 
impeded the operation of the plan elsewhere, may be 
avoided, 

“Tis usefulness with us will depend materially 





upon the manner in which its duties are performed, 
In their intercourse with directors, who are essen. 
tially the vitality of our system, Superintendents 
should be careful to avoid any assumption of authori. 
ty not conferred by the Jaw. The jealousy whici, 
naturally exists towards the creation of a superior o/- 
fice, apparently intended to control their actions, 
may be conciliated and entirely removed by a spirit 
of courtesy and forbearance, and a carefulness to 
avoid any interference with the rights and duties 
properly given by law to the directore. Their pow. 
ers remain undiminished, and in some respects the 
duties of direetors are increased by the new law,— 
It may be proper and useful for a Superintendent to 
give advice and instruction, when required, upon 
many points not prescribed by the law ; but still the 
ultimate and entire control of the system in the dis- 
tricts, as to the levying of taxes, location, building 
and furnishing school houses, the employment of 
teachers, and other duties enjoined by the law, be- 
longs to the directors, Being the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people, the tax payers and parents, 
and consequently familiar with the wishes and sen- 
timents of their respective districts, the exercise of 
these powers and duties is properly confided to them. 

“The intercourse of a County Superintendent 
with the directors of his county, should be as frequent 
and familiar as possible, In his visitations he should 
carry with him a spirit of courtesy, and endeavor, 
upon all such ocvasions, to have the personal pres- 
ence of the directors. Teachers should always be 
examined in their presence. This is both the duty 
of the Superintendent and the right of the directors, 
It results from the fact that the latter are the cduca- 
tional and fisca] agents of the district, and responsi- 
ble to it for the money they disburse, the teachers 
they employ, and the schools they furnish. By be- 
ing present at the examination of teachers and visi- 
tations, they can better judge of the qualification and 
worth of a teacher, the progress of the schools, and 
the ability and devotion of the Superintendent in the 
cause of education, and the mannerin which he die 
charges his duties.” 


The course adopted by the Department, in refer- 
ence to the office of County Superintendent, was the 
result of an earnest desire to give this new feature 
of the law, a fair and liberal trial ; and aware of the 
tenderness uf the public mind upon the subject of 
education, arising from the unsatisfactory results of 
former years, the objcct was to avoid those obstacles 
which might naturally interfere with its successful 
operation, Hence, in the instructions of the De 
partment to the County Superintendents, it was thus 
enjoined on them to observe the utmost forbearance 
in their intercourse with the people, and especially 
directors, whose jealousy and opposition might read- 
ily be excited by an unseemly show of authority. 

Notwithstanding, however, the solicitude of the 
friends of the measure, and the precautions adopted, 
it must be admitted that in some parts of the State, 
it has not been received with that favor which its 
meritsdemand. In gome counties the aim of diree- 
tors appeared to be to defeat the law entirely, by fix- 
ing the salaries absurdly low, but very generally this 
attempt was defeated by the tact and resolution of 
the friends of education. In otkers,it became a theme 
for political denunciation, and to some extent, elec- 
tions were made to turn upon the institution of Co. 
Superintendent. This is what its friends deprecated 
fromt he start; for however willing they are ‘to see 
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the measure tested by any proper standard, they 
would not consent to see either its usefulness or pop- 
ularitv measured atthe ballot boxes. In every com- 
munity there are active spirits, whose patriotisin is 
very apt to overflow about the time of the election, 
and caring more for success than principle, are ready 
to adopt any appeal or argument to effect their pur- 
yse. To such, the measure could not be less than 
adeliberate attempt on the part of the Legislature 
“to eat out the substance of the people,” by the es- 
tablishment of unnecessary offices; and it is easy to 
perceive how such appeals might bring it into tem- 
porary or local disrepute. 

Whatever opposition has been thus manifested to- 
wards the office of County Superintendent, results 
more perhaps-from opposition to the entire system of 
popular education, than to this, or any other particu- 
lar feature of the law. It is to be regretted that 
there are still those whoare so blind to their own 
true interests, as to oppose any system that would 
call upon them for taxes, and would be hostile to 
any system of education, unless they were specially 
exempt from taxation. ‘There are those, also, even 
in this day and generation of activity and progress, 
of cultivation and refinement, who gravely deny the 
right to tax them for the purpose of educating the 
children of others—for the support of schools to which 
perhaps they have no children tosend. And it seems 
useless to reply to such that they and their property 
are protected by laws which emanate from the entire 
people—or that they contribute willingly their taxes 
for the construction of roads and bridges and public 
highways over which possibly they never travel—cr 
for the erection of court houses, prisons and houses 
of refuge, which they never enter, or in which they 
have no direct personal interest. And yet, how much 
greater is their interest in the education of the rising 
generation ; because in the moral and intellectual 
culture of society, more than in the strong arm of the 
law, do they find the surest security fur the safety 
and protection of themselvesand property. The law 
never interposes to prevent the perpetration of of- 
fence, except by way of example—never exhorts or 
entreats. Its only mission is to detect and punish, or 
torefurm through punishment. But education, mor- 
al and intellectual, like an angel of mercy, precedes 
the action of the law, and enables the young to*guard 
against the temptations that might otherwise beset 
them through life. Has it ever struck the minds of 
such, that just in proportion as we diffuse the bless- 
ings of education, we Jessen the public expenditures 
for the administration of jastice—for the support of 
jails and penitentiaries? It could be demonstrated 
tosuch, ifdemonstration would avail, that ignorance 
ever has been, and ever will be the prolific source of 
crime ; that the higher the standard of religious, 
moral and intellectual culture of a community, the 
less pauperism to be supported. and the less vice and 
Crime to be detected and punished at public expense. 
A glance at the criminal statistics, should be suffi- 
cient to satisfy those who regard their money as 
thrown away, when applied to educational purposes. 
of the appalling agency of ignorance in filling up our 
prisons, poor houses and houses of refuge. The start- 
ling disproportion of those committed to these institu- 
tions, who can neither read or write, as compared 
with those who have had some educational training, 
can be explained in no other way, than by attributing 
it to the fact that ignorance, under all circumstances, 


I have thus, at some length, attempted to indicate 
the objects and purposes of the institution of County 
Superintendent, in order to bespeak for it a candid 
hearing, should the repeal of the law be demanded 
by any portion of the people. it was natural, per- 
haps, to expect opposition, but the friends of educa- 
tion have a right to demand a reasonable trial, in or- 
der that it may be judged by its practical operation 
and results. They never contended, | believe, that 
it would itself eradicate all the evils of the old sys- 
tem ; but, that with other aids, and proper encourage- 
ment, it might be made a potent auxiliary in build- 
ing up for Pennsylvania what her character and posi- 
tion demands—a practical working common school 
system, commensurate with the noble design of the 
constitution, and adequate to the wants and exigen- 
cies of the age. 

The greatscarcity o! well qualified teachers is still 
a source of grave complaint in almost every county’ 
of the Commonwealth, It is an evil that lies at the 
very root of our system, and until it is entirely re- 
moved,our schools cannot attain a permanently flour- 
ishing condition. Much has been done during the 
past summer by means of teachers’ institules and 
kindred associations to infuse a proper spirit of emu- 
lation amongst teachers, and the examinations by the 
County Superintendents have, doubtless, coutributed 
to the same result. But ithe experience of the past 
year has only strengthened my convictions of the 
soundness of the views contained in wy former re- 
port, that the only practica: remedy, under present 
circumstances, is in the increased wages of teach- 
ers; thereby holding out to persons properly quali- 
fied, the inducement of a comparatively adequa‘e 
compensation. Young men will not willingly eim- 


bark in the pursuit of a profession, intending to muke 
ita permanent employment, unless the honor and 
emoluments are, at least equivalent to other occupa- 
tions of equal respectability, and for which they are 


as well qualified. This remedy is, of course, with 
the directors alone, and it is to their liberality that 
young men must look for adequate encouragement to 
adopt perinanently the profession of teaching. 

The subject of Normal schools for the education of 
professional teachers has been sv frequently urged 
upon the attention of the Legislature, that it is scarce- 
ly necessary on this occasion to repeat the arguments 
in their favor. It cannot be doubted that two Nor- 
mal schools, one in the eastern and the other in the 
western and northern part of the State, properly reg- 
ulated and sustained by the liberality and bounty of 
the State, and devoted exclusively to the education 
of those who intend, in good faith, to adopt the pro- 
fession of teaching, asa permanent occupation, would 
in a very few years not only supply our schools with 
competent teachers, but give a tone and character 
to the entire system that it never before enjoyed.— 
Directors and the people would soon discover the su- 
perior value of schools under the charge of accom- 
plished teachers, and would not hesitate at the pay- 
ment of remunerating salaries. But although so re- 
peated!y urged upon the attention of the Legislature, 
by the successive Heats of the School Department, 
and the friends of education throughout the State, 
the subject has never received that favorable regard 
which its importance demands. If not overlooked 
or disregarded, it has been as summar:!y disposed of, 
under the plea of an impoverished pubic treasury — 
The blessings of education operate so silently and un- 
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ry department of life, we are slow to admit that so 
much of our comfort and enjoyment flows from the 
ily rewarded labors of the school mastrb, or that it 
is the first duty of Government to provide the neces- 
sary means for the education of the people. The 
public or private purse is capacious enough for any 
undertaking that promises a cash return, but seems 
instinctively closed when an appeal is made for the 
support of education. But to those who are thus dis- 
posec to complain of any liberality of the Govern- 
ment towards the cause of education, it might be weil 
to hold up the sums annually lavished upon far Jess 
meritorious objects. The geological survey, the re- 
gistration of births and marriage, and a few other 
kindred propositions, have already cost the State a 
sum sufficient to establish and endow at least two 
Normal schools; and yet how immensely superior 
would ba the benefit of the latter to the more than 
equivocal advantages of the former? 


But however discouraging the prospect has here- 
totore been of supplying our schools with competent 
teachers, through the agency of Normal schools, | 
am happy to believe that the public mind is awaken- 
ing to the importance of the subject, and will, ere 
long, not only sanction, but demand their institution. 
Meanwhile, there are other causes which are silent- 
ly operating upon this great source of complaint. I 
have already ad verted to the instrumentality of teach- 
ers’ institutes, and similar associations, and the ex- 
aminations of the County Superintendents, as means 
of establishing an esprit du corps amongst the teach- 
ers, and by begetting a generous and liberal] spirit of 
emulation, thereby contributing to the development 
of a higher order of educational! talent. Under these 
powerful and truly noble incentives, I am informed 
that voluatary associations have been formed upon 
the plan of Normal schools, tor the express purpose 
of improvement in the art of teaching. But to my 
mind, one of the most potent means, after Norma! 
schools, of attracting to the common schools a supe- 
rior order of teaching ability, and of preparing young 
men for the profession, is the higher grade and char- 
acter of the coimon schools, springing up in our 
cities and country towns. It is now no uncommon 
thing for a building to be erected at a cost of five, 
ten or fifteen thousand .dollars, with all the modern 
improvements, intended for an Union school, under 
the common school system. In Washington county, 
the building now nearly completed, at the county 
seat, intended for this purpose, will, I am told, cast 
over twenty thousand dollars. In Berks,in Lancas- 
ter, in Fayette, in Greene, and in many other coun- 
ties, echools of this description have been established, 
and elicit the admiration of every friend of education. 
A system thus flourishing, indicates a healthy and 
intelligent public sentiment, which will not be sat- 
isfied with less than the first order of educational 
ability. And the directors elected by such a com- 
munity, will naturally respond to the popular fee!- 
ings, and the consequence will be, that under the 
inducement of remunerating salaries, and the higher 
character of the schools, teachers of first rate stand- 
ing and ability alone will be employed, who are 
themselves qualified to prepare others for the pro- 
fession of teaching. Very soon these schocls may 
furnish a supply of competent teachers, and thus the 
system itself contribute towards its own cure—the 
removal of this truly formidable evil. 

In addition to this, our academies and seminaries 
every year turn out a large number of intelligent 





females, many of whom have been educated express. 
ly for teachers. .These seek employment in ou; 
common schools,under the very influence that induces 
young mento seek other employments, in preference 
to teaching—that is, the pay is better than most fe. 
males can get in any other employment of equal re. 
spectability. These already form a large and im. 
portant class of teachers, and the number is con. 
stantly increasing, and, if properly ercouraged, they 
will soon exercise a beneficial influence upon the 
system. Directors can seldom do better than employ 
a well educated and experienced female teacher — 
The greater purity of character, the higher moral 
and religious standard, so truly the characteristic of 
the sex, will ever constitute a powerful recommen. 
dation in her favor, and secure for her the respect 
and obedience of her pupils. 


By the 45th section of the law, it is provided, 
“ That the Superintendent of Common Schools shal! 
be authorized to empioy a competent person or per- 
sons to submit and propose plans and drawings fora 
sc hool architecture for different grades and classes 
of school buildings, that shall be adapted for furnish- 
ing good light and healthful ventilation ; and if such 
plans and drawings are approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, he is hereby directed to 
have them engraved and printed, with full specifica- 
tionsand estimates for building in accordance there- 
with, and shall furnish a copy of the same to each 
school district.” 

It was the earnest desire of the Department that 
this important provision of the law should be carried 
into effect during the past summer, and that the pub- 
lication contemplated by the Jaw should be ready by 
the meeting of the Legislature; but unavoidable cir- 
cumstances have prevented me from giving that 
early attention to the subject which its importance 
justly merits. The numerous inquiries received 
from ail parts of the State, in reference to the pro- 
posed plans and drawings, indicate a flattering change 
in this particular; and it is to be hoped that, ere 
long, the rude and unsightly buildings which still 
disfigure so many of our school districts, will be dis- 
placed by comfortable houses, located upon pleasant 
and healthy sites, and built not only in reference to 
convenience and comfort, but to taste and teauty.— 
I have already had occasion to suggest the intimate 
relation between the physical comfortand intellectu- 
al improvement of the pupil, andthat it is scarcely 
possible for a child to make rapid progress in educa- 
tion, whilst confined within the damp walls of a log 
cabin orarickety and dilapidated frame, without 
the slightest pretension towards comfort or conveni- 
ence. How can he forbear turning with loathing 
and disgust from his studies, in such a place, to the 
more pleasing thoughts of home and its genial com- 
forts? Itis indeed a matter of surprise how parents 
themselves can be so insensible to the mental train- 
ing of their children, «8 to overlook this important 
fact. 

Although the law appears to al!ow sufficient dis 
cretion tothe Superintendent, in the selecti’n and 
approval of the plans and drawings, and the e1. ploy- 
ment of the persons to prepate the work for publica- 
tion, I was embarrvs+ed by the difficulty of ottwining 
precisely such mat: rials as I deemed proper to carry 
out the wishes and views of the Legislature 

Tt was evidently the object of the law to hives 
series of plans and drawings furnished for boos in 
the rural districts as well as in the larger to» and 
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villages, ranging in estimate and cost so as to accom- 
modate the different ability of these districts. 

After much reflection and examination of the nu- 
merous plans and drawings submitted to the Depart- 
ment, 1 engaged Messrs, Sloan and Stewart, artists 
of the city of Philadelphia, to furnish a series of 
drawings, embracing plans and estimates of schoo! 
houses, to cost from three hundred to fifteen thousand 
dollars; and also drawings of school desks, seats 
and other improved school furniture. These gentle- 
men have also undertaken to have these plans and 
drawings engraved upon wood, in a style and man- 
ner worthy of the purpose intended; so that after 
these are furnished there need be but little delay in 
having the work done by the public printer. 

Uuder the authority evidently contemplated by 
the law, I have also engaged Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Esq., of the city of Lancaster, so well known as one 
of the most ardent and intelligent friends of educa- 
tion, to furnish the necessary explanations, remarks 
and practical suggestions, toarrange the engravings 
in the proper manner, and, in a word, to superintend 
the passage of the work through the press, 

I have deemed this course but just and proper, 
not only to the public but the School Department; 
because it ‘s highly desirable that the work proposed 
to be published shail be prepared in such a manner 
and of such materials as wil) at once challenge and 
command the public approbation. Under the con- 
nection that now exists between the School and State 
Departments, and with the immense increase of busi- 
ness in the former it is utterly impossible for the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools to devote that time 
and attention to a subject like this, which its merits 
and importance require. I am satisfied, therefore, 
that the course contemplated by the law, and adopt- 
ed by the Department, will secure a work of such 
literary and mechanical execution as will be a credit 
to the State, and at a cost not beyond the ordinary 
expense of getting up such a publication. Under 
these arrangements, the work can be ready for dis- 
tribution early in the spring, in time for the building 
arrangements of next summer. 


An alteration of some importance was made by 
the new law, as to the distribution of the State ap- 
propriation. Under the act of 1849, all that was ne- 
eessary to be done, in order to obtain a district’sshare 
of the State appropriation, was to levy a tax, issue 
a warrant for its collection, and forward a certificate 
of the president of the school board to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, that such tax had been 
Jevied, and a warrant issued for its collection; where 
upon the Supermtendent was directed to pay the 
whole amount such district was entitled to. Under 
the operation of this provision, there was great rea- 
son to believe that injustice was done in many cases, 
notunly to the State, but to other school districts 
that levied and collected their taxes in good faith. 
In parts of the State it was charged, that the taxes 
were levied, and warrants issued, as mere pretexts 
to obtain the State appropriation, without any inten- 
tion of collecting the taxes levied. The law now 
requires that the schools shall be kept open fou: 
months, the minimum period, before the approprix 
tion shal! be paid. This can work no hardship what- 
ever, becuuse teachers seldom get their pay in ad 
vance, and can be as readily employed if certain 0 

etting their wages at the expiration of their term 

hatever inducement the State appropriation ma) 


opening the schools as contemplated by the law ; and 
I trust no alteration will be made inthe law in this 
particular. No district acting in good faith will 
complain, and others have no right to be heard. 

This change of the law, however, not withstand- 
ing its evident intention and propriety, seems to 
have occassioned some misapprehension in several 
of the counties, Thus, some of the directors very 
strangely interpreted the law to mean that the cer- 
tificates may state that the schools have been kept 
open four months during the school year which ex- 
pired on the first Monday of June, 1854. ‘To re- 
move all doubt upon the subject, a circular was is- 
sued from the Department, giving what is believed 
to be the true construction. This will also be tound 
in the Appendix. 

There is another feature of the new law which 
has given rise to some local controversy, but over 
which this Department has but an advisory control. 
I refer to the 24th section, which provides, * that 
the directors or controllers of the several districts of 
the State are hereby authorized and required to es- 
tablish, within their respective districts, separate 
schools for the tuition of Negro and Mulatto children, 
whenever such schools can be so located as to accom- 
modate twenty or more pupils; and whenever such 
separate schools shall be established and kept open 
four months in any year, the directors or controllers 
shall not be compelled to admit such pupils into any 
other schools of the district: Provided, That in 
cities or boroughs, the board of controllers sha!] pro- 
vide for such schools out of the general funds as- 
sessed and collected by uniform taxation for educa- 
tional purposes.” 

This, I believe, is the first attempt in Pennsylva- 
nia to provide separate schools for our colored popu- 
lation; and I cannot but think that that prov.s- 
ion was adopted under a just and proper conception 
of the circumstances surrounding this unfortunate 
race, That some measures should be adopted for 
their relief, cannot be denied; and yet it is a deplo- 
rable fact, that a large proportion of them are al- 
most entirely destitute of either moral or intellectual 
eulture. Naturally indolent, and perhaps improvi- 
dent, and with the conscious degradation entailed 
on the race, their resort to vicious practices is, per- 
haps, no more than could be expected, and the conse- 
quence is, that much of our pauperism and crime is 
furnished by this class. The only practicable means 
of ameliorating their hapless condition, appears to 
be, to extend to them a higher degree of moral and 
intellectual training. But the grave question is, how 
shall this be done! 


To attempt their education in white schools, with 
any reasonable prospect of success, is utterly out of 
the question. For let our peculiar notions of human 
equality be what they may, I think all reflecting ob- 
servers will admit, that it is idle to talk about that 
practical equality which is necessary to social inter- 
course. In some localities, and under particular cir- 
cumstances, the effort at educating them in the white 
schools may have succeeded to some extent, but as 
an uniform rule, it will never answer the purpose. 
The distinctions between the races are too deeply 
seated to be removed even by the most refined phil- 
anthropy, and so Jong as they exist, will ever keep 
them separate, and impose an insuperable barrier to 
social or conventional equality. ‘This state of things 
sowever, does not ata! lessen our obligation to miti- 
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Aside from the more humane view of their claims, 
which cannot be disregarded or overlooked, it is to 
our interest to do so; and [ trust the evident inten- 
tion of this provision of the law will be carried into 
effect wherever it is practicable. I regard it as emi- 
nently proper and judicious, and it should not, [ think, 
be altered, Wherever such separate schools can be 
established, they ought to be, and thus the blessings 
of education extended to this portion of our popula- 
tion, by some practicable means. 

The separation of the School from the State De- 
partment, and to erect it into a separate and inde- 
pendent organization, has long been a favorite idea 
with many of the most intelligent and considerate 
friends of education throughout the State; and they 
still urge the adoption of tae measure as one of im- 
portance to the system. I confess that my mind has 
undergone some change upon this subject, resulting 
from a more intimate knowledge of the duties of the 
two Departments. There never has been, I grant, 
the slightest necessary relation between them, sO as 
to reuire their connection ; but the duties, at one 
period, could conveniently be discharged by a com- 
mon head,,and on the score of economy, it was 
deemed useless to separate them. And even now, 
the duties of Secretary are neither intricate nor la- 
borious, and do not necessarily occupy all the time 
of the incumbent. But the school system of the 
State has at length assumed a character and impor- 
tance which demands for it, in my opinion, a head, 
devoted exclusively to the duties of that Department, 
The labors and duties, bnt a few years since, bear 
but a slight comparison to what they are now; and 
to discharge them promptly and correctly, will re- 
quire the coastant supervision, at Jeast, of one per- 
son familiar with the Jaw and details of the school 
system, in addition to the ordinary clerk force, It 
has been suggested that the School Department 
might be united with the State Library, but such 
connection would be obnoxious to the same objec- 
tions. It is only to make ita distinct and indepen- 
dent department, that the friends of education advo- 
cate the separation. Ad vorce, from the State De- 
partment, would be useless, if it was to be followed 
by an union with another Department, which would 
require a portion, at Jeast, of the incumbent's time 
and attention. 

Jt is obvious, however, that the proposed separa- 
tion would require a corresponding increase of sala- 
ries. ‘That of the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
should be made equal to those of the other Depart- 
ments; and five hundred dollars, as now allowed for 
the superintendency of common schools, would be 
entirely inidequate as the compensation of a compe- 
tent oflicer, devoting all of his time to the duties of 
the School Department. [he entire subject, how- 
ever, is for the consideration and action of the Le- 
is!ature. It isa question of expediency alone, and 
the common school system cannot be materially af- 
fected, let their action, in this respect, be what it 
may. | : 

I cannot close this report without commending, 
most earnestly, the cause of education by common 
achools, to the festering care and attention of the 
Legislature. Little or no legislation is, in iny judg- 
ment, required, (certainty none to effect the general 
features of the system.) beyond the usual and neces- 
sary appropriation, with the addition of such sum as 
shall be necsssary to pay the annual salaries of the 
County Superintendents. The addition of thirty 





thousand dollars made last year, to the usual amount 
appropriated to common schools, was intended for 
the pay of County Superintendents, although not s0 
expressed in theact. The aggregate of the salaries 
is something Jess than this sum; some of the coun. 
ties, as already intimated, having put down the sal. 
aries at an unjust, if not absurdly low standard.— 
This feature of the law should, I think, be remedied, 
There should be some power given to the School De. 
partment to increase such salaries, at least to a sum 
equal to what a particular county would be entitled 
to receive out of the thirty thousand dollars, or what- 
ever sum may be appropriated, rating it according to 
the number of taxables, or some other mode by 
which a compensation would be affurded, adequate 
to the labor and duties of the position, 

I have thus attempted, so far as the means were in 
my power, to furnish a statement of the operation of 
the common school system during the past year.— 
My connection with the Department of Common 
Schools has been comparatively brief, but still of 
sufficient duration to satisfy me of the popularity of 
the system; and that with the proper aid and en- 
couragement on the part of the government, in con- 
nection with educational agencies every where at 
work, the system is destined to early and complete 
success. Never before were the entire body of the 
people so deeply interested in the results and suc- 
cessful operation of the law; and although some, 
unfortunately, will ever complain, and I confess that 
all perhaps have had cause to murmur at the unsat- 
isfactory results of former years, still | am firmly 
persuaded that the great massof our citizensare ar- 
dently devoted to the cause of education by common 
schools, and would deplore any retrogade action at 
this time by the Legislature, as a great calamity.— 
The people of Pennsylvania are by far too sagacious 
and patriotic to be insensible to the overshadowing 
importance of popu'ar education to every relation in 
life, from the humblest social right and duty to the 
inost important function and operation of government. 
Every one who reads and reflects, (and whodoes not 
in this age and land of thought, of Bibles, of educa- 
tion, andof newspapers !) knows and understands full 
well, that in the moral and intellectual culture of 
the coming generations, have we the only certain 
guaranty of the perpetarty of our republican institu- 
tions. ‘The character, habits and pursuits of the peo- 
ple of Peansylvania, above all others, demand the el- 
evating and enlightening agency of popular educa- 
tion. No where else is labor more emphatically the 
active element of greatness and prosperity; and it 
should be a matter of intense gratification, that none 
are more devotedly enlisted in the cause of education 
by common schools, than the industrial interests of 
the State. The agricultural, mechanical and labor- 
ing classes, the true stamina of a commonwealth, 
find in the common schools a surer source of power 
than wealth itself. For whatever influence the high- 
er institutions of learning have had, or shall have in 
the diffusion of human knowledge, it is to the com- 
mon schools, the * people’s colleges,” that the great 
mass of the people must look for the advantages and 
blessings of education. In these humble, though 
mighty agencies, labor will find thesecret of its pow- 
er, and the means of elevating itself to that just and 
honorable position intended by the Creator. 

C. A. BLACK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Harrisburg, January 6, 1555, * 





